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Ideologies 


THEIR DYNAMICS AND THEIR EXCESSES 
By DR. HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN, President, Vassar College 


Commencement Exercises, June 13, 1938 


HEN Napoleon went to Moscow, he took with him 

a Gallicism that he had picked up in French intel- 

lectual circles, ideologie. Coined originally to mean 
the scientific investigation of ideas, Napoleon, with a con- 
queror’s privilege, used it to mean the very opposite. To 
him it stood for empty speculation, vain abstractions, the 
useless theorizing which rulers of this world could do with- 
out. Ideologia, Mr. Strelsky tells me, became immediately 
a popular word in Russian intellectual circles, well describing 
the besetting weakness of the Russian, his fondness for 
dwelling in the realm of ideas. 

Then came Marx and his followers. Ideology was now 
applied to the loosely fitting fabric of thinking in which 
bourgeois, society was smugly ensconced. No longer sig- 
nifying vain speculation, the meaning was transferred to 
the ideas themselves, the intellectual environment we might 
call it of the genus bourgeois. They, of course, were not 
slow to retort, and soon Marxian ideology was hurled back 
at the socialist thinkers, to describe their own-fitting set-up 
of, argument. 

Such was the state of affairs when the world war ended, 
and American ears heard the strange word for the first time. 
To us it was a novel idea, that each political faith dwelt in 
a house of its own making, with its own vocabulary of 
thought, its.own premises and conclusions, and its own sub- 
jective interpretation of political and social phenomena. 
Were not we all graduates of the common school? Had we 
not read the same historians and philosophers? It took us 
some time to realize the degree of scorn that could be implied 
in the epithet bourgeois, and its companion capitalism. But 
to be the victim of ideologies, to be provided with new 
ideologies, that was too strange to be credited. 

The word rushed into current speech more quickly than 
into the dictionaries. “The Oxford English Dictionary” 
ignored the intruder, of course, and so did its stepchild, 
the “Shorter Oxford,” published in 1933. Napoleon was 


still sufficient authority for the new word. “Funk and Wag- 
nalls”, and the “Century” had heard the sound thereof, but 
only dimly glimpsed the meaning. But in 1932 the “English 
Universal,” labelling the word political jargon, defined it 
as the “set of ideas practiced by a political party or group.” 
Not until 1937, in Dr. Neilson’s edition of the latest ““Web- 
ster International,” is ideology given full passport privilege 
and accredited to the English language. It is there defined 
as “a subjective interpretation of observed phenomena, espe- 
cially social problems; a systematic scheme of ideas about liv- 
ing; and the manner or content of thinking characteristic of 
an individual or class, as ‘bourgeois ideology’.” The interpre- 
tation, the scheme, the manner, the matter of thinking which 
we derive from our condition. We think a certain way, be- 
cause we are a certain kind of person. “My name means the 
shape I am,” said Humpty Dumpty proudly. All our mean- 
ings derive from our shape, that’s the point. 

The ideology which Marx and Engels built for the work- 
ers is of course the most complete and the nearest to straight 
thinking of any modern ideologies. No single work in 
defense of any other system compares in thoroughness with 
theirs. But the Bolshevist party, thrust suddenly into power 
in revolutionary Russia, could not wait for the first ideo- 
logical principles of Marx to work out. A condition, not a 
textbook theory, confronted them. And so ideology came 
to mean what even Dr. Neilson’s definition, conclusive as 
it seems, has not yet recognized, the manual of action, the 
code of policy, the working plans, of a great political party, 
driven to compromise once and again, by the force of circum- 
stances, patching up here, tearing down there, refitting old 
systems as temporary habitations of the mind, altering others 
to make room for new ones, but always alert to opportunity, 
as need may arise. 

It is good communist ideology at present, for example, to 
identify itself with democracy, and to ally itself with demo- 
cratic nations. The ideology of the recent communist con- 
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vention in New York City could scarcely be distinguished 
from the patter of any other party platform. The American 
Student Union adopted similar ideologies. 

It is apparent, therefore, that ideology is characteristic 
thinking only so long as it suits the purpose of the individual 
who adopts it. The “Universal Dictic nary” may be not so 
far from the truth when it calls ideology political jargon. 

Perhaps it would be well to distinguish between the real, 
inner, basic ideology of the group, and the outer, superficial 
jargon suited to the comprehension of the multitude. For 
few of us think that all this lip service to democracy is 
really sincere, or that the appeal to free speech which is 
now the prime plank in their platform will stay there any 
longer than suits their turn. 

However that may be, we no longer think of ideology as a 
sincerely reasoned, coherent, and logical scheme of living, 
worked out in solid and truthful colors of sincere philosophy. 
It is rather the work of the opportunist, the partial and 
provisional plan for society, suited for the moment, and often 
advanced to deceive the masses into blind obedience to some- 
thing far different. 

kor Marxian ideology, modified to meet the nineteen 
twenties proved to its opponents that two could play at the 
new game. And so today the civilized world, and partic- 
ularly the world of thinkers, such as we students are assumed 
to be, have been treated to the most amazing spectacle of 
ideology that history has ever revealed. 

The rods and axe of the Roman officer were suffcient 
philosophy for the Italian. The leader, Benito Mussolini 
was already well versed in Marxian ideology. He found 
no diffculty in substituting one for the other. Back of the 
Roman symbols hovered the dream of empire, the revival 
of the glories of Rome, the triumph over barbarians, restora- 
tion of law and order, disciplined obedience, and an Italy 
united at last after a thousand years of separation. The 
ideology was grandiose, Napoleonic, and it caught on. It 
had a firm base in history; there had been a Roman empire. 
It was picturesque; a uniform was ready; songs were pre- 
pared; color, mass, and rythm added emotional content, and 
the march swept on to the capitol. Ideology was hardly 
needed, unless we extend its meaning to include emotion 
as well, 

The next human adventure selected for its ideological 
basis a pure myth. The Nordic fallacy, which contends that 
northern races are superior, and the German race best of 
the North, and which exalted purity of a race already 
blended of innumerable strains, was the material out of 
which German pride should build its plan of things entire. 
From hints out of Nietzsche, outlined by Houston Chamber- 
lain, filled in by our own Madison Grant, the pseudo- 
pyschology of race spread like a virus, a philosopher was 
ready, Spangler, with a theory as to why the West had gone 
down in wreck before its own incapacity. Real wrongs were 
woven into the plan, a scapegoat, the Jewish population, was 
selected, and the pent-up fury of the defeated nation was 
wrecked upon a helpless one-hundredth of its own citizens. 

What an incrediable story it is, to come out of the land 
of science and art, the true fatherland of the human intel- 
lect, the dwelling place of philosophy and the most rigid 
discipline of the free mind. Other ideologies, yes, they might 
be possible; but this wild nightmare of myth and primitive 
pagenism, this denial of the spirit, this substitution of phys- 
ical for intellectual discipline, of esponage for culture, of 
terror for gemitlichkeit, it is all a nightmare, “full of sound 
and fury, signifying” —nothing but the agony of a great people 
seeking escape from an intolerable present into realms 
haunted by the chimaera. The German romances of the 
Napoleonic era have become reality. 





Again the trumpet, and a new ideology. East against 
West. Bushido against the world. The divine emperor, 
preserving the honor of the Japanese people, is dishonored by 
peace and quiet trade. Too often have the fruits of victory 
been snatched from army and navy by western greed. Above 
all, western communism threatens the emperor. It is destroy- 
ing China; Japan will be next. So the drums begin to beat, 
and the presses roll out the propaganda, and the bombs keep 
falling out of the sky. What does it matter if the real causes 
are entirely different, if super-industrialism, clamped upon 
an agricultural peasantry, has made turmoil of its economic 
life? War is enough, the war that this time shall compensate 
for the humiliations Japanese have suffered in every custom- 
house of the west. Equality at last. 

The success of such an ideology may be measured by a 
letter in the magazine, “Asia”, for June. A Japanese writer 
politely but firmly explains to America that women and 
children cannot possjbly be hit by bombs from Japanese planes. 
Japanese soldiers have explicit instructions to drop bombs 
only on Chinese soldiers; and Japanese soldiers are very 
good shots. Therefore, if a motion-picture house is bombed 
in Canton, it was full of Chinese soldiers. Q.E.D. Ideology, 
you see, this subjective interpretation of social phenomena, 
does not greatly differ from propaganda, it seems. 

In China itself, the ideology of Sun Yat Sen, and his 
three principles of nationalism, democracy, and socialism, to 
give western names to his eastern phrases, has made amazing 
headway. There are not wanting those who aver that they 
cloak a tyranny of the military kind; but in spite of Russian 
infiltration and Japanese invasion, they hold their own. 
Meantime a nation in the western sense, with all its glorify- 
ing of national spirit, is being forged on the anvil of war. 

We must hasten on in our world flight. Mexico comes 
in view, with an ideology based on the Indian, heir to the 
Aztec empire. Again an ancient paganism is hauled out of 
the storehouse as the background of new nationalism. The 
ounce of Indian blood, once despised and concealed, is now 
the theme of boasting. Indian art replaces European sophis- 
tication, archaeology and anthropology work together to re- 
build a natice scheme of living for Mexican schools to teach. 
What does it matter that the best Mexican art school is 
under a Japanese? The ideology is the thing, and the fragile 
warp and woof of the Mexican dirigible is already strong 
enough to hold a venturesome young president on his flights. 
The nationalism now taught is European rather than Aztec, 
and the recent maneuvers seem to bear the suggestions of 
Trotzky rather than Montezuma; but “’tis enough, ’twill 
serve; Aztec ideology satisfies the national pride. 


Turkey a western nation; Turkey the land of progress, 
the model state. Thus sound the trumpets of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. Under this ideology the sick man of Europe 
takes on color and life; the most backward people, given 
over to the vices of a stupid despotism, suddenly come to 
life, and the whole people rush forward at accelerated time. 
This miracle alone, in any other age, would have sufficed to 
make it a time of wonder. 

Everywhere, ideology. Can we, at this close range, see 
any common elements in the plan? A few, at least, are 
apparent. Remember that I am describing not the funda- 
mental causes of action, deep in economic unrest, religious 
bigotry, race fear, and national energy. I am concerned only 
with the educational output in ideas. 

First of all, there must be pressure of some kind. Ideo- 
logies may rise in lands of content, but they will not spread, 
nor take on the close pattern of the true type, except under 
pressure. The pressure may be real, or fancied, or both. It 
may be something to hate, or to fear, or to avenge. In any 
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case, it takes the nearest course, not to the reason, but to the 
emotions. 

Next, with the skill of melodramaturgy, it builds a picture 
of violent contrasts, usually of past glory and present shame. 
It gives full vent to pride of race and desire of offspring, 
to self-preservation through a national plan. The picture is 
reiterated by every means that can be devised. The whole 
nation becomes chorus to explain it. 

Then, as the ideology begins to work, comes the leader. 
He incarnates the plan. His will puts it into action. Dorothy 
Thompson this month tries to distinguish between dictator- 
ship and despotism; but the difference she makes is purely 
arbitrary. One is Latin, one is Greek. No definition will 
ever truly show what is administrative, what is legislative. 
Speed and need are the real determinants; so long as legis- 
lation is still supreme when speed and need slacken, there 
is no dictatorship. It is control of the decree-making power 
that marks the tyrant. It is the element of speed, of surprise, 
in the actions of dictators that have thrown the world into 
such a fever of haste. 

With the leader, national subjectivity becomes personal 
subjectivity. Ideology is rewritten overnight, and we change 
our most fundamental opinions is response to a decree. A 
new economic policy, the seizure of a friendly state, no mat- 
ter how monstrous or complete the reversal, the ideology 
absorbs the new ideas into itself, because the leader wills. 

In so completely subjective a world, it is no wonder that 
the end is thought to justify the means. Civilized morality, 
that slow accretion of common sense throughout the ages, 
which has distrusted myth and sought fact, which has one 
by one discarded torture, massacre, lynching, spying, exiling, 
book-burning, witch-hunting; and all the other powers of 
darkness, morality gives place to these again, and the dark 
ages return. If I had seen it with my own eyes, I could 
not have believed it. 

Reason is put into uniform, and marches with the mass. 
All that divine part of man which says to him, truth, truth, 
truth, verify, verify, verify, is dulled to acquiescence in a 
partial rationalization of the world. The reasoning is some- 
thing like this, I take it, “In the world of today, we are too 
close to the event to get a true focus upon it. Therefore 
since complete truth is impossible, we must be content with 
half-truths; and of the half-truths available, the best is that 
most easily identifiable with the ego, since what is wanted is 
not conviction or comprehension, but content. Life is feeling. 
As the mediaeval poet said, 


“Leave thy reason, believe that wonder 
For faith is aboven and reason goth under.” 


At this point I must pause for a qualification. We must 
admit that a nation, like Hamlet, can be mad only nor’nor’- 
east. We must ourselves avoid the similar error of believing 
that reason, being made subject to the state, has totally 
abandoned its throne. For example, our library takes prac- 
tically as many scientific journals printed in German as it 
ever did. None of our scientists, however they may disap- 
prove the Nazi ideology, is willing to cancel these subscrip- 
tions. Whether they live on old work begun before the 
terror, whether the rate of production is slowing down, 
whether the journals are padded out with thin stuff, the fact 
remains that Germany is still first in production of scientific 
studies, so far as the Vassar budget is concerned. 

Moreover, we cannot blind ourselves to the very obvious 
fact of the power engendered by the ideology we reject. It 
works. It fills people with a sense of mission, uplifting them. 
It puts fire into the eyes of youth, straightens up the bowed 
backs of the aged. The nation, literally, seems to lift itself 
by its bootstraps. The disasters predicted by the economists 





do not arrive on schedule. Some of them are long overdue. 

The fact is, our laboratories have as yet told us but 
little of the sustaining power of group action, of the dynamics 
of social psychology. The South Sea catamaran surveyed 
the whole Pacific buoyed up, not so much by knowledge of 
the stars as by confidence in the group plan by which he 
worked. What we all of us can do, sustained by the thought 
that others are with us, none of us know. ‘The ideologies 
current round the world make clear to us, too, how limited, 
how subjective is the plan of thought by which we ourselves 
live. New Deal or anti-New Deal, East or South or West, 
our ideas are conditioned. We rationalize in the name of 
the constitution, of the privilege of ancestry by right of 
prior arrival, of the prerogative of state’s rights, private 
property, of code and creed and community. 

Let us see, for a momentary diversion, the ideology of 
Vassar College. Vassar is the oldest woman’s college, the 
oldest real college, that is; and as old things are good, Vassar 
is the best college. Its curriculum, although it strongly 
resembles that of other colleges is really quite original. Its 
methods of teaching are unique, and patented. When a 
teacher comes from another college to teach, he automatically 
becomes a teacher of the Vassar method; when he leaves, 
he leaves his method behind. Vassar’s campus is the most 
beautiful, her trees unequalled in the land, her daughters the 
fairest and finest. Life at Vassar is entirely free and unre- 
strained, yet absolutely disciplined by the intellect at the 
same time. And so on, ad infinitatem. 

Lucky indeed for us at Vassar that an artist comes along 
once in a while to laugh at us. Ideology has made no place 
as yet for the sense of humor. 

By this time, no doubt, some of you have inferred that I 
do not like ideology. I'll not deny it. I admit its dynamics, 
but deplore its excesses. I do not like it because it is inher- 
ently selfish, and lives by injuring others. I do not like it, 
because it abolishes standards of value, and forbids the 
exercise of private judgment. I do not like it because it 
pretends to glorify collectivism, while actually it places polit- 
ical power, from which all others derive, through party 
organization in the hands of a single individual, subject to 
no review whatever. This seems to me to be a rejection of 
history and of science. Most of all I dislike it because it 
is a closed system, impervious to argument, partial, incom- 
plete but self-satisfied. 

Let us, for example, consider the ideological Vassar and 
the real Vassar, if we can. The real Vassar arose not be- 
cause it was first, or had money. Colleges with big buildings 
were already twenty years old. The plan was already 
developed by Elmira. Vassar was Vassar because mental 
work went into its daily life, because people were willing to 
sacrifice for it, because they cared for its ideals. Vassar found 
herself, “‘when no man was his own.” It has not been noted 
for originality, but for steady sanity of judgment. It has not 
been rashly experimental, but freely critical. It is not a 
radical, but a conservative college, in every educational mat- 
ter. It has two qualities, not peculiar to itself by any means; 
two qualities that are apparent to every observer; it exercises 
judgment, and it acts upon it. The discouragement of free 
criticism is the first symptom of intellectual stagnation. Vas- 
sar has never suffered from it, for any appreciable length of 
time. The timidity of resolution which having reached defi- 
nite judgment, is afraid to act upon it, has never been 
Vassar’s. Old Matthew the brewer, trembling from his 
paralytic stroke, was not afraid of ridicule. He gloried in 
it. He made fun of himself. What was the secret of your 
success? a lady asked him. “The secret of my success, 
madam,” the old man replied, “was John Barleycorn, my 
jo John.” 
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Senor de Madariaga, in an eloquent plea for aristocracy 
recently delivered at Vassar, pointed out the fallacy of 
democracy. The will of a majority, he remarked, is an impos- 
sible ideal, because at any time this can be converted into 
despotism. Should the Communist Party win at the polls, 
would freedom longer exist? he asked. 

‘The answer lies perhaps right here, with us. The constitu- 
tional checks and safeguards, the interpretation by a free 
tribunal, the Supreme Court, may be trusted to continue the 
tradition of democracy when supported by a public opinion 
enlightened by free education. Otherwise, I think, the 
Senor’s paradox is valid. Ideology will not stand the light 
of scientific investigation and dispassionate criticism. 

Obviously this places a tremendous responsibility upon the 
educator. If, in the last analysis, the destinies of the republic 
are settled in the classroom, then what goes on there is of 
infinite importance. And that we all have an inkling of this, 
may be judged by the anxiety of those who have ideologies 
to market. They want access to the classroom. They want 





separate schools. They want to control academic policy. 
They want to exclude certain groups from higher education. 
Fundamentally, they do not want real history, real science, 
or real art, but their own ideological version of it. 

Therefore as president of Vassar College, an institution 
in the free and liberal tradition of the higher learning, I 
ask your support of our present policy, which so far as we 
are supported we shall maintain; objective rather than sub- 
jective interpretation of social phenomena, free and untram- 
meled inquiry into every field of learning, honest and fair 
comparison of our own work with that of others, admission 
of our own shortcomings, a courteous hearing of criticism 
from whatever source, devotion to the religion that sets 
others before ourselves, inculcation of the spirit of sacrifice 
and loyalty, not to a fabricated ideology, but to the laws 
of God and of His universe, and action consistent with our 
attitude: this is the policy to which today we pledged re- 
newed allegiance. 


The Democratic Process 


By JOSIAH W. BAILEY, United States Senator 
Commencement Address, Colby College, Waterville, Maine, June 20, 1938 


AN alone of all creation is considered capable of 
M devising, maintaining and improving government; 

and this is perhaps his greatest task and supreme 
- test, in which he is forever to devise, to build and rebuild, 
vainly striving to frame the perfect ship of State. His prob- 
- lem is in morals and the best of statesmen cannot lift a State 
above the moral level of its people. For far more than struc- 
ture or design is demanded: There must be capacity to 
operate the institution, and in a democracy there must be 
' popular capacity not only to govern but to be governed— 
There must be a process accepted and established. 

The difficulties of government are inherent in the human 
race. They have attended every generation and every form 
in which mankind has sought to establish order by substitu- 
tion of artificial restraints for the cruel regime of natural 
law. The former are experimental, and ever-changing; the 
latter are changeless. The government of men is in the last 
analysis by consent, but Nature’s government demands of 
its subjects that they conform or die. The one is moral, and 
within mankind’s grasp, the other is physical, and quite 
beyond us. 

It is significant that Abraham went forth from Ur of the 
Chaldees not knowing whither he went, but knowing what 
he wanted—a city—or civilization—which hath foundations 
whose builder and maker is God; and that John came to the 
end of his long quest, on Patmos, in the vision of a holy 
City, a New Jerusalem let down out of Heaven. Civiliza- 
tion is the devine destiny of man, the objective of our re- 
ligion; government is the vehicle of that destiny; and there 
is much to encourage the view that the democratic process is 
the way of that destiny. 

Order is essential—even to religion. Men must be gov- 
erned. Give obedience, said the Great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, to the powers that be, for the powers that be are 
ordained of God—meaning that the State, whether approved 
or disapproved, is part of the divine scheme and exists for 
the sake of the soul also. The anarchist has no place in the 
divine economy. Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, said Jesus; not that He approved of Caesar but 
that He approved of government. 


It would appear that the race in its instinct for order has 
devised every conceivable form, character and degree of gov- 
ernment—save the government universal, probably the King- 
dom of God—and without finding one that could survive. 
In a sense all have failed, as all have been repudiated and 
discarded; but in another sense all have succeeded, in that 
each has made for order, each has pointed toward Justice, 
each has contributed to experience, political and social. 

As was said of old, we have here no continuing city. “All 
our pomp of yesterday is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” Nor 
may it be said that Nations have failed for want of power, 
for the great have gone with the little, gone with the wind :— 
both the cedar and the fir have fallen. Nor yet may it be 
said that they have passed by reason of their form, for 
tyrannies and Republics have yielded to the common fate. 

Without professing to have arrived at a final and all in- 
clusive theory of the fall of governments, it is my purpose 
here to discuss the process of government as the heel of its 
vulnerability rather than the form, and especially the vital 
relation of the process of democracy to the permanence of 
governments in the democratic form, and this particularly 
with reference to the United States. Collaterally I shall 
suggest that the source of permanence in a nation is the moral 
capacity of its people. And I may say in passing that this 
perhaps is the explanation of the rejection by Jesus of the 
political method and His deliberate choice of the way of the 
Teacher and the Cross; and of the fact that the inspired 
prophet of the Captivity declared of the sacrificial Messiah 
that was to come—the government shall be upon his shoulder. 

Whatsoever may be held as the value of a monarchy, its 
processes whereby it affects its people are more vital than 
its wealth or power, the way it manifests itself more im- 
portant than the manifestation. How it deals with them is 
more important than what it is or what it does. True of 
absolute powers, how much more is it true of the democratic 
form which must depend upon the frequent approval of the 
people, and which lives in the way it operates rather than 
in its operations? 

Indeed Democracies cannot live by professions, by ideals, 
or slogans, or power, but must draw every breath from gen- 
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eral consent to the way they proceed and the consequences 
of their processes not only in welfare but in approval or dis- 
approval of their manners, so to speak. 

For in a democracy the citizen is both governor and gov- 
erned, ruler, ruled and beneficiary. The most desirable form 
of government, it is also the most delicate, the most inefficient. 
It will die as quickly from doing the right thing in the 
wrong way as from doing the wrong thing. It will die from 
attempting too much as quickly as from attempting too little. 
It will die by the exercise of too much power as quickly as by 
too little. A democracy is a delicately balanced instrument in 
the tempest of human interest, will and emotion. 

Hence our Republic, still the child of a moment in History, 
is the oldest of Republics. Hence also, following the Great 
War practically every effort to set up and sustain Republican 
governments failed. Hence now on the Continent of Europe, 
Dictators rule by decree in the name of democracy, and upon 
its ruins. Hence also far-spread in this, our land, a very 
real and jealous fear that what has happened in Europe, 
almost throughout Europe, to the amazement of civilization, 
may happen, may be happening here. 

That it can happen here every reasoning being ought to 
realize—for whatever may happen to mankind may as well 
happen to Americans. We are not a chosen people; we have 
no armory against fate, no antidote to human frailty. Our 
Constitution is no stronger than the moral attachment of 
the people. There is nothing in us of wisdom, of experi- 
ence, of discipline, of intelligence or moral strength to justify 
‘a moment’s disregard of the warnings of Washington and 
Jefferson, that we must not take the assurance of our liber- 
ties for granted or assume that our Republic will persist of 
its own force—for it has none. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of Liberty and Democracy, and that vigilance must be the 
vigilance of the people looking to the processes of the Repub- 
lic rather than to its frame or prestige or national defense. 

One of the miracles of history is the character, intel- 
lectual and moral intelligence and wisdom, of the men who 
founded the United States. As if by providence a consider- 
able number of them had explored all human experience 
in government, and many others had careers distinguished 
for elevated thought, common sense, learning in the law, 
understanding of men and the art of governing. The Colonial 
experiments had taught them many lessons and the Federa- 
tion many others. Altogether they constituted a company 
fitted without equal in history for the task that was set for 
them. 

They were committed to the democratic theory, they were 
in revolt against both Monarchy and Aristocracy, they were 
keenly aware of the inherent weakness of democracy, they 
dreaded mass-democracy, that is popular democracy, as they 
dreaded tyranny. The tyranny of a majority was as hateful 
as the tyranny of one. They were determined to erect a 
structure within the democratic ideal, strong enough to pre- 
vail, but not strong enough to extinguish personal liberty, 
guarded against the fatal vulnerability of governments, too 
much power, on the one hand, or too little on the other. 
The standard was equality, order, liberty, under power dis- 
tributed and restrained, and yet united and effectual. 

This was a new task for men. And when they had finished 
it they described it as Novus Ordo Seclorum—the New 
Order of the Ages—as you will find engraved on your dol- 
lar bills—a quotation of Virgil nearly 2,000 years before. 
They wrought better than they knew, as all men know. 
For they had at last produced a balanced structure of power 
in which equality, order and liberty were consistently pro- 
vided for. 

But this balance was arrived at in the processes of the 
manifestation of the government, and in the assumption 









that those processes would be preserved by men in office and 
demanded to be preserved by the people in elections. They 
have become as a whole the model of the democratic process. 

As much was entrusted to the moral quality of people and 
officials as to the letter of the high contract, the Constitutional 
Covenant itself. The process was assumed to be more vital 
than the structure. The governed, the people, were assumed 
to be the guardians of the instrument of their democracy, 
officials were expected to fulfill their oaths in spirit and in 
letter, and if they should not, the people were expected to 
make it intolerable for them. It was not lightly that Thomas 
Jefferson proposed three tests of any candidate for office: 
(1) Is he honest; (2) is he capable; (3) does he believe 
in the Constitution? And the oath required of Presidents 
and all officers to uphold, maintain and defend the Consti- 
tution (not the country or the government) is likewise of 
impressive significance. It was his failute to appreciate this 
moral element in the national structure that induced Ma- 
cauley to say that our Republic was all sail and no anchor, 
and would accordingly come to wreck. And he may have 
been right. 

I do not think that our Republic is likely to fall under 
direct attack or that the Constitution will be overthrown. 
The menace to both lies in men in office who cultivate, and 
masses of people who encourage, or tolerate, processes that 
undermine both Constitution and Republic—processes utterly 
foreign to our democracy—men and masses who proclaim 
loudly, and I may grant sincerely, their devotion to Consti- 
tution, the Republic and the Democratic process. I remind 
you that Der Fuehrer Hitler proclaims that his Reich is a 
beautiful democracy. And so it may be, but if so, it operates 
solely in his will, and is a democracy in which every vestige 
of the democratic process has been extinguished. 

The weakness here in our land now is in want of moral 
restraint rather than morals, of sensibility rather than sin- 
ister design, but it is quite as fatal as if it were frankly 
immoral—and more effective because it is not. The Repub- 
lic is maintained in form, all things are done in the name of 
democracy, but its processes are being extinguished. 

For example, let me give you some modern instances. 

The independence of the Judiciary is not specifically de- 
clared in the Constitution. It is true that the Congress 
might control the Courts by denying them funds with which 
to operate or refusing them power to enforce judgments, 
just as it might deny funds or Administrative functions to 
the executive. Congress could nullify the Constitution. But 
if the Constitution is to have meaning or be of any force 
and effect, there must be independent tribunals to declare 
its meaning with respect to all laws and official acts touch- 
ing the exercise of power, and the peaceful means of enforc- 
ing the judgment in the promises, and the Congress must 
in good faith see to it. Its meaning is to be determined not 
by Presidents or Congress, politically, but by Courts, juridi- 
cally. No President takes oath to support the Constitution 
as he understands it. He must accept the Court’s interpreta- 
tion or be over the Constitution and not under it. Here 
again good faith in operation is required. 

Nevertheless we have lately seen a direct attack upon the 
independence of the Judiciary, for the express purpose of 
having the Courts uphold as within the Power of Congress 
acts, passed at the instance of the President, which accord- 
ing to every decision of the Court in similar or analogous 
cases have been uniformly held to be beyond its power 
throughout our history. 

The independence of the Court is an indispensable part 
of the Democratic process. Without it every right of liberty 
might be extinguished, mass-democracy might be instituted, 
with the consequence of dictatorship, or, with the aid of 
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a subservient Congress dictatorship would be instituted at 
once. Here, therefore, was a blow—and we have notice 
that it may be more violently repeated—against that process 
of democracy most essential to its existence—the Constitu- 
tional check on Executive and Legislative power: I am ap- 
palled when I consider what labor and struggle was required 
to repel an attack that in any other period would have at 
once disgraced those who made it. 

Again, an essential part of our democratic process is the 
independent functioning of the three Branches of the Gov- 
ernment. The Congress is coordinate, but it must be inde- 
pendent. The legislative power granted to Congress by the 
people is vested in the Congress by the people as their repre- 
sentatives by States and Districts. The President advises 
and recommends, but he does not legislate. He may veto 
legislation, but he cannot initiate it. The power of the 
President and the power of the Purse must be separate and 
independent. 

Nevertheless we are frankly made aware not only that 
members of the Congress who resisted Executive attack upon 
the independence of the Judiciary will be the victims of 
active Administrative opposition, but also that efforts are 
being made to prevent the return to Congress of sitting mem- 
bers who have voted against one or more Executive bills. 
The whole influence of Administration—with patronage, 
favor, and immense lump sum appropriations, with all the 
prestige of great offices, will be employed against them, 
and to elect successors who will yield to a President’s undis- 
closed demands. 

The consequence here is to merge the Legislative power 
with the Executive, to give the latter the law-making, the 
taxing and the spending power—in a word to extinguish the 
Congress, substitute mass-democracy with one man as leader 
and spokesman, for our process of local and direct represen- 
tation by Districts and States in law-making, taxing and 
spending. 

What amazes me is that many millions approve this, 
many members of Congress accept it, and nowhere do I 
find that indignant and determined resistance with which 
it would have been met throughout the land regardless of 
party in every decade hitherto. 

It is necessary to say that the democratic process of repre- 
sentation of States by Senators and of Districts by Repre- 
sentatives, responsible to God upon their oaths and to the 
people upon the records, and to no other, is essential to 
the preservation of the Republic and the democratic liberties, 
to preserve which it was founded and dedicated? That it 
restrains both the Federal government and the people in the 
interest of liberty? 

A subservient Congress means a dependent Court, and 
the two together means government by Presidential decree 
and without restraint. 

There are other instances of hardly less consequence. Con- 
sider the constant spending of billions more than receipts, 
breaking down the structure of financial stability, on one 
hand, and undermining the morale not only of the poor but 
of the officials of cities, counties and States, on the other; 
the policy of government by favor and winning elections 
by bounty, the cultivation in members of Congress of de- 
pendence upon administrators for projects as well as politi- 
cal appointments; the creation of a sense of vested interest, 
on the part of commerce and industry, in public spending; 
the extension of the welfare clause of the Constitution so as 
to authorize the Congress to expend any sums it may care 
to, and consequently to levy taxes to the utmost extent of 
approval by recipients as against disapproval by the taxed; 
the extension of the Commerce Clause so as to give the Con- 
gress jurisdiction over labor and industry, on the one hand, 





and agriculture, mining and husbandry, on the other; the 
imposition of penalties upon production and the attachment 
of allotments to land upon condition of compliance; the tak- 
ing of jurisdiction over every water course in the land that 
a Commission may find as a fact to affect commerce between 
the States, however small, and that without appeal to any 
Court ; the new administrative laws and regulations in which 
a multitude of bureaus hold sway far and wide ;—these are 
each reversals of or threats to the Democratic process upon 
which the Republic rests. And with them has gone a cen- 
tralization of power that bids fair utterly to extinguish 
local self government—not less essential in our Democratic 
processes than the independence of Congress or the Judiciary. 
They savor more of National Socialism under a sole leader 
than of a Democratic Republic. 

I am entirely willing to concede that it may be desirable 
to extend the Federal power to control wages, hours, agri- 
cultural production and the like, although I question it. 
Even so, the way to do this is by amendment to the Consti- 
tution duly submitted, and not by packing or coercing the 
Court or controlling the Congress. Here again we must 
demand adherence to the historic democratic process as essen- 
tial to the life of the Republic and as moral obligation. Were 
this the land of Machiavelli or Metternich, it might be other- 
wise; but this is the land of Washington and Lincoln and 
Robert E. Lee. 

I have produced the evidence of the undermining of our 
Republic by attack upon the democratic process by which 
it lives. I come now to my conclusion. 

It is far from my purpose to overwhelm you or discourage 
you, but only to present to you a task, by devotion to which 
you may justify your existence, discharge the trust of your 
education and reap the reward of that satisfaction without 
which neither fame, wealth nor personal success is worth 
while. 

I bid you be of good cheer. The situation is difficult. Un- 
speakable disaster appears to menace the entire world, just 
as you enter upon the scene. But humanity will carry on. 
It always has. And there will always be place for useful 
men, always satisfaction for those who live the good life, 
always great work to do for those of sufficient vision and 
faith. It is your part to challenge within yourself, and 
wherever your lot may be cast, all the forces of the attack 
upon civilization, and any inroad upon the principles of your 
Republic, its best bulwark. 

When I was at college we often debated the query—Do 
great men make great crises or do great crises make great 
men? We did not settle the question for long at a time. 
But the years have taught me that great crises do call forth 
and add to the stature of great men. Whenever Oliver 
Cromwell set down in his rude hand, “We are in a situation 
very difficult” one could look for great and triumphant 
events, and he grew greater upon them. These difficulties of 
today present to you the opportunity of an epoch in history. 

Some of us in the Congress have known that all that we 
could do was to fight a rear-guard action to preserve what 
we might, to yield only that we might preserve. When we 
have yielded we have done so with hope. And we have re- 
sisted unto the uttermost only when we could do no other. 
We have not despaired. Our faith in the people is not so 
easily destroyed. Moreover we have counted upon experi- 
ence to teach at length, and upon the on-coming generation 
to relieve us in due season. We have known that the ulti- 
mate task must be for those like yourselves who are to suc- 
ceed us, and we welcome you as having come up for such a 
time as this. 

One of your tasks as citizens will be to restore respect for 
authority and regard for tradition in a generation that has 
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lost its way in the earth—for the multitude demanding 
compassion not because they are poor or oppressed, but be- 
cause they are as sheep without a shepherd, not knowing 
what to do or think because the guides of democracy,—the 
constitutional principles of equal rights to all, special privi- 
leges to none, equality before the law, equal protection of 
law, government of law and not of men, due process of law, 
representative capacity and local self-government,—have been 
obscured under pressure of the daily struggle for existence 
and immediate necessity. 

The Puritan and the Pilgrim are entitled to distinction 
not just because they settled these shores, but because they 
left here a deposit of moral capacity and moral light that 
served for centuries. Those we must recover. 

Governments derive somewhat more than their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. They derive from 
the conscience of the people their character and their per- 
manence also, especially if they are in the democratic form. 

And another task is to reconcile the problems of a new 
age with ancient and accepted principles. Here is the difh- 
culty and also the test of statesmanship, as Burke said, to 
preserve the past with a capacity to improve. If there must 
be alterations, let them come with due regard to the processes 
of your democracy. For to preserve democracy we must pre- 
serve its processes. And it shall profit us nothing if we lose 
the life of our Representative Democracy even though we 
gain the whole world. In your passion for improvement 
cherish the great liberal tradition of your Republic. Pre- 
serve the process of democracy whatever the objective. 


The temptation to please a majority, or to get ahead by 
shortcuts, to cater to popular demand or to rise upon 
prejudice, will ever be present, but the real rewards will 
fall to patient men willing to see others rise, willing to suf- 
fer rather than succeed by policies that must fail. There 
are principles more precious than any consequences, there 
are principles worthy of living for and dying for, and one 
who dies for them may have the satisfaction of serving all 
men, and by faith of living in perpetual service. 

I can do no better now than to recite a conversation be- 
tween a mother and her son seven centuries ago, reported 
by George Eliot, as they looked upon the portrait of that 
mother’s father— 





“What should you like to be, Lillo? You might be a 
scholar. My father was a scholar, you know, and taught me 
a great deal. That is the reason why I can teach you.” 

“Yes,” said Lillo, rather hesitatingly. “But he is old and 
blind in the picture. Did he get a great deal of glory?” 

“Not much, Lillo. The world was not always very kind 
to him, and he saw meaner men than himself put into higher 
= because they could flatter and say what was 
We .65s:2 

“I should not like that sort of life,” said Lillo. “I should 
like to be something that would make me a great man, and 
very happy besides—something that would not hinder me 
from having a good deal of pleasure.” 

“That is not easy, my Lillo. It is only a poor sort of happi- 
ness that could ever come by caring very much about our 
own narrow pleasures. We can only have the highest happi- 
ness, such as goes along with being a great man, by having 
wide thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the world 
as well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness often brings 
so much pain with it, that we can only tell it from pain by 
its being what we would choose before everything else, be- 
cause our souls see it is good. There are so many things 
wrong and difficult in the world, that no man can be great— 
he can hardly keep himself from wickedness—unless he gives 
up thinking much about pleasures or rewards, and gets 
strength to endure what is hard and painful. My father had 
the greatness that belongs to integrity; he chose poverty and 
obscurity rather than falsehood. And there was Fra Giro- 
lamo—you know why I keep tomorrow sacred: he had the 
greatness which belongs to a life spent in struggling against 
powerful wrong, and in trying to raise men to the highest 
deeds they are capable of. 

“And so, my Lillo, if you mean to act nobly and seek to 
know the best things God has put within reach of men, you 
must learn to fix your mind on that end, and not on what 
will happen to you because of it. And remember, if you 
were to choose something lower, and make it the rule of 
your life to seek your own pleasure, and escape from what 
is disagreeable, calamity might come just the same; and it 
would be calamity falling on a base mind, which is the one 
form of sorrow that has no balm in it, and that may well © 
make a man say,—'It would have been better for me if I 
had never been born.’” 


Communism—America’s Menace 


By JOHN J. O'CONNOR, Congressman from New York, Chairman of the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the United States 


Broadcast June 10, 1938, over National Broadcasting Company 


Company, I am given this opportunity to respond, as a 

member of the Congress of the United States, to the 
broadcast of the proceedings of the Tenth National Conven- 
tion of the Communist Party of the United States, held about 
ten days ago in New York City. 

I trust that the good sense of the American people will 
prevent the great majority from being deluded by specious 
appeals in behalf of “democracy” and “peace” which emanate 
from the leaders of an organization, dedicated to the revolu- 
tionary overthrow of all existing forms of government, out- 
side of Soviet Russia. 

As the well known commentator, Frederick William Wile, 
has said,— 


“T cern the courtesy of the National Broadcasting 


“Communism in the United States has just washed its 
face, put on a clean collar, splashed a bit of white and 
blue into its flag of red and generally dolled itself up 
to look as 100 per cent American as possible. That, 
at any rate, seems to be the impression... (they) desire 
to put across to the incredulous people of this country. 

“Their new constitution breathes ‘devotion to democ- 
racy and the American principle of freedom’. But the 
American people must be ‘shown’. They well know 
what bait is. 

“Mere incentation of the names of Jefferson, Paine, 
Jackson and Lincoln will hardly suffice to convince the 
people of the United States that the aims of the party 
are not in fact subversive of our political institutions, 
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our economic ideals and our republican form of govern- 
ment.” 


However, it seems to me particularly important, at this 
time, that I should call your attention to some indisputable 
facts. 

One outstanding fact is that Mr. Earl Browder, the spokes- 
man for the Communist Convention in the recent broadcast, 
wrote not long ago in his textbook, ““What is Communism ?”, 
the following words: 


“The revolution does not simply happen; it must be 
made. ... The Communist Party, as the vanguard of 
the most conscious toilers, acts as their organizer and 

° ” 
guide. 


And, he also wrote: 


“Soldiers and Sailors come from the ranks of the 
workers. They can be, and must be, won for the 
revolution.” 

And, in italics, he goes on to say: 


“All revolutions have been made with weapons which 
the overthrown rulers had relied on for their protec- 
tion.” 


I venture to say that there is not much “democracy” and 
“peace” in those words. The blurb about “democracy” and 
“peace” is the Trojan Horse of Dimitrov by which the 
Communists hope to sneak into political power in America 
with their real purpose hidden. More than that, we all know 
that actions are what count—not words. 

The assembled delegates to the Communist Convention in 
New York greeted with a tremendous ovation the naming of 
Joseph Stalin, Dictator of Russia, to the Honorary Presiding 
Committee. The Russian Communist Party was hailed as 
“Brother Party.” That ovation was given in America— 
mind you! This tribute was to Stalin, the absolute master 
of the enslaved people of Russia. If anyone takes exception 


‘to the term “enslaved people of Russia,” let me say this in 
‘answer. The peasants of Russia were invited by the Com- 


munist leaders of the Russian Revolution to divide the prop- 
perty of the large landowners, and take it into their own 
possession. But no sooner had the Communist leaders con- 
solidated their power, than all the land which the peasants 
owned, in the first instance, and in their own right, and, in 
the second instance, what they had confiscated from the large 
landowners, were expropriated by the all-powerful Com- 
munist State. In other words, every free farmer in Russia 
reverted to a state of serfdom, from which he had been re- 
leased some sixty years ago by the action of even an auto- 
cratic Tsar. That sounds extraordinary, but it’s true. It is 
just a taste of Communist “democracy” in action—the brand 
of “democracy” they would foist on this country. 

Let me point out to you another action of this Tenth 
National Convention of the Communist Party. It also gave 
a great ovation to the naming of George Dimitrov to the 
Honarary Presiding Committee. Dimitrov is the executive 
head of the Communist International—an organization dedi- 
cated to the promotion of world revolution, the abolition of 
religion and the complete confiscation of all private property. 

Need I call your attention to the fact that these outstand- 
ing leaders of the Communist movement, who are Honorary 
Members of the Presiding Committee of this Convention of 
the United States Communist Party held in New York, have 
“democratically” purged their organization of all who dis- 
agreed with Stalin, by putting them before the firing squads 
of the Soviet Union, after extorting “confessions” through 
the terrors of indescribable tortures. That is “democracy” 
with a vengeance! That is the sort of “democracy” some of 
our misguided citizens, in high and low places, are supporting. 





Here is another act of this Communist Convention, to 
which I desire to call your attention. The delegates sent 
their “warmest revolutionary greetings to the Communist 
International and its helmsman, George Dimitrov, true 
comrade-in-arms of Stalin.” To Stalin they sent their “heart- 
felt enthusiasm and love,” as the “Commander in Chief of 
forces which are blazing a trail to a Soviet America.” That 
message was sent by an alleged American political party, 
which seeks the support of the “liberal democracy” of the 
United States, and prates of “peace.” 

Make no mistake about what these people have in mind. 
When those revolutionary greetings were sent to the leaders 
in control of Russia, the senders were thinking of civil war, 
nothing more or less. For years their support in plans and 
money has come from Communist Russia. 

The message to Dimitrov assured him that it was at the 
seventh Congress of the Communist International (held in 
August, 1935) that the American Communists “learned how 
victory was to be achieved.” It was at that Congress, by the 
way, that Dimitrov spoke of the Trojan Horse which Com- 
munists must bring into the democratic camp in order to 
destroy it. 

The plot now clearly unfolds. Always remember the 
Communist tactics are not crude. They are extremely subtle 
—so much so, that only a subtle analysis will expose them. 
The Communist action in any democracy is to drive a 
“Trojan Horse” into the ranks of unthinking Democrats, 
only to unload its horde of revolutionists at the proper mo- 
ment. It is inconceivable that the American people can be so 
deceived as to make a pet of this horse. There would be no 
chance of the rank and file of our people succumbing to this 
foreign deception, were it not for the leadership of many 
persons in high positions of public office, college, social work 
and church. These parlor Bolshevists, inspired before the 
fireplace and by the reading of Karl Marx, have taken up 
this cult “in a serious way,” as a speedy solution of all the 
social and economic ills of our people. No old tried American 
way will suit them. To be a socialist or a Communist is to 
become “modern.” Nothing is to be done in the old way 
these days. To them democracy was outmoded with the horse 
and buggy. This is the day of the isms—nudism, atheism, 
communism. : 

Let me say in passing that there is no basis for the state- 
ments that any one racial group forms the nucleus of the 
Communist Party in the United States. Nearly all racial 
strains are represented, and it is interesting to note there is 
not a Jew among the recognized leaders of the Communist 
Party in America. 

Such mouthings from long-haired professors and short- 
haired social workers, who keep their maiden names although 
married, are responsible for such organizations as the “Youth 
Movement,” the “Students Union” and the “Young Com- 
munist League,” formed to organize our college students and 
our boys and girls into revolutionary organizations. They 
have penetrated our Civilian Conservation Camps, creating 
dissatisfaction and unrest and “class consciousness”—as they 
call it—among the hundreds of thousands of young men we 
took off the streets to save them from worst fates—includ- 
ing Communism. Likewise have the Communists made efforts 
to swing into line such fine old American organizations of 
our boys and girls, as the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Hebrew 
Young Men’s Association and other clubs and groups of 
our priceless youth. 

A recent report of a Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature found that the Communists had gained control 
of our Maritime commerce and now sought to control labor 
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on our railroads so as to “paralyze the country” in time of 
war. 

In their plan the Communists are driving to mobilize our 
400,000 technicians in major industries, because it was 
through such workers that Trotsky accomplished his coup 
in Petrograd. He boasted that he accomplished his aim “by 
hurling storming parties of technical exports and armed men 
led by engineers against the city’s industries, transportation, 
communication, light, power, gas, water, etc.”” One thousand 
such men were al! he needed to subject a great city and ulti- 
mately a nation. Sane evidence of this possibility will occur to 
my listeners, when they recollect that only last summer at 
Lansing, Michigan, 17 striking technicians tied up all such 
services on which 800,000 people depended for existence. 

Most pacifist organizations, however innocent may be the 
names they bear, are also the handiwork of the Communists. 

Of course the most fertile field, in which they accomplish 
most, is among our working people. For nearly nine years 
our workers have gone through an unparalleled time of stress 
due to unemployment and its accompanying lack of food, 
clothing and housing. Our government has done all it could 
to alleviate this suffering, but within its necessary limita- 
tions, it has only scratched the surface of the problem. 

In the meantime, the Communists have been at work 
among our laboring people—in the old established unions 
themselves and in the new ones, with very substantial results. 
Our negro workers, who during most of the depression have 
suffered most, have been an easy prey to their vulture-like 
attack. 

The millions of our workers on W.P.A. and those receiv- 
ing other government assistance have been the easiest prey 
of all. The “Workers’ Alliance,” the mouthpiece of W.P.A. 
workers, is an out and out Communist organization. In the 
large centers, such as New York City, it is openly acknowl- 
edged that a deserving worker has difficulty staying on 
W.P.A. work unless he joins and pays dues to this Com- 
munist organization, the ‘Workers’ Alliance.” 

There is a magazine published weekly in New York City 
called the “Red Penn.” It is admittedly and boastfully a 
Communistic sheet. It is published by Communistic W.P.A. 
workers in W.P.A. headquarters and printed at government 
expense out of W.P.A. funds. 

Among the city employees of the City of New York there 
is a Communist unit or “cell,” as they used to appropriately 
call it, that publishes a phamplet in which they describe them- 
selves as “Communists.” 

Nor has our Army or Navy been free from the inroads of 
this monster—Communism. The Communists are propa- 
ganding our organizations of national defense, all in line with 
their admitted plan to make us defenseless in time of war. 

America may wake up to all this when it is just too late. 

Surely, our people ought to pay some attention to this 
wave which seems about to engulf us, when they realize the 
movement is under the leadership of Mr. Earl Browder, 
recent Communist Candidate for President—and especially 
should our people be concerned when they recollect he is the 
same Mr. Earl Browder who served a term in the Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary during the World War for being an 
objector to military service. It is the same Mr. Browder 
who advises his Communist followers to work in secret—not 
to disclose their identity—but to always bear in mind the 
ultimate objective of Communism—“to seize state power.” 

A great American once referred to “fooling the people.” 
I am one who does not believe they can be long fooled, but 
it would be a deplorable thing if democracy in the United 
States should fall because, for one moment, a vast number 
of the people of our country were deluded by the poisonous 


froth of an iniquitous conspiracy against the liberty and 
freedom of America. 

The whole plot at the Communist Convention last month 
was to make Americans fall for the bluff that the Communist 


” 


Party has “gone American,” and really believes in “democ- 
racy.” 

Here is still another fact for you to think about. At the 
headquarters of the Communist organization in New York 
City, they are selling a booklet on religion which ought to 
be in the hands of every person who believes in God, re- 
gardless of the particular creed which he professes. Everyone 
who reads it would then know why the Communist Youth 
of Spain has used her beautiful religious monuments as 
targets for gun-fire and subjected women of religious orders 
to outrage and death. 

Here is some of the poison this vile document disseminates. 
Just listen to this: 


“the priests of every cult have their own way of deluding 
the masses: the Jewish rabbi, the Roman Catholic priest, 
the Russian Orthodox priest, the Mohammedan mullah, 
the Evangelist, Baptist and other ministers of religion, 
each has his own way of fooling the people.” 

And again, let me quote: 

“We must, therefore, convince the masses that com- 
munism and religion cannot go together, that it is not 
possible to be a Communist and at the same time believe 
in devils or gods, in heavenly creatures, in the Virgin 
Mary, in the saints,” . . . It is impossible to be a 
Communist-Leninist and at the same time go to church, 
listen to the lies of the priests and take part in the per- 
formance of religious rites, that is, give support to the 
religious hocus-pocus,” etc., etc. 


In spite of the foregoing, the most recent “trick” or 
“boring from within,” of the Communists has been to hold 
out bait to inveigle the support of the Catholics to their cause. 

At the recent New York Convention, Mr. Browder spoke © 
for nearly an hour advising the delegates to concentrate on 
the enrollment of Catholics in the Communist cause, par- 
ticularly those of the working class. “We extend the hand 
of brotherly cooperation to Catholics,” said Mr. Browder. 
Imagine that! 

Why, it was only on April 13th of this year that all com- 
munist units in the United States were advised that each 
member must concentrate on combating the Catholic Church 
and further, mind you, that any Catholic who voted in ~ 
Congress against the “Reorganization Bill’ must be “put 7 
on the spot” and defeated. 5 

Again the innocent looking “Trojan Horse” is to be 
driven into the midst of the largest group in the United 
States which has been fighting Communism—the enemy 
most feared by Communism—the Catholic Church. Would 
that other groups had earlier seen the dark shadow of this 
menace, had discerned this “gloved hand’”—and joined with 
the leaders of the Catholic Church and its laymen in the 
standing at the dikes to repel this tidal wave. 

Of course no thinking Catholic, who has the slightest con- 
ception of what America or his church stands for, will be 
beguiled by this false pretence. Any Catholic gullible 
enough to swallow this Communist pretense will find him- 
self “liquidated” with the others. Not only is Communism 
pledged to destroy the Catholic church but all other religions 
as well. If there has been any holding back by the leaders 
of any other religious sects in our land—of free religious 
worship—from joining in this fight against Communism— 
believing it is especially aimed at Catholicism, they will be 
sadly deluded. As has been quoted heretofore Communism 
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aims to destroy all religions. In the debacle, none will sur- 
vive. Surely an intelligent conception of this on the part of 
the church leaders of all sects, Jew and Christian, in our 
land should inspire them to join hands and cooperate at once 
against the common enemy—Communism. 

Surely all religions must be opposed to the degradation of 
human personality. No church stands today in the Soviet 
Union—even the family is extinct. 

It must occur to thinking Americans that to even tolerate 
Communism as some of our “best citizens” seem to be doing, 
must result in economic collapse, such as France is suffering 
today—yes, even such as our own country is now going 
through. ‘That “Communism,” by whatever sweet name it 
has been called, has contributed to our own present condi- 
tion, no thoughtful American can deny. The ideology of that 
movement has made inroads in our political and economic 
philosophy during these years of depression. It is reflected 
in some legislation. A continuance of our people submitting 
to this ideology could only result in one end—the precipitat- 
ing of the kind of a situation that Communism requires for 
the successful culmination of its strategy. The insincere 
mouthing of “democracy” by the Communists is really not a 
part of Communist ideology. It is Communist strategy! 

“Liberalism,” as we know it is as far apart from Com- 
munism as the two poles. Such theories can just not live in 
the same place. Karl Marx hated liberalism and devoted his 
life to destroying it. 

No honest “liberal” can for one moment tolerate Com- 
munism. 

Some public officials cannot be depended upon in this fight 
which is one to preserve America and its institutions. Some 
Communists—not many—have votes, and some office holders 
and office seekers would offend no minority, however small. 


To such lengths has this demagogy gone that at this very 
"moment you could count on the fingers of one hand, the 


prominent public officials who have raised their voices against 
this enemy of our country. 
Some of them have tried to deter me from “sticking my 


‘chin out,” as the expression goes. Their theory is to “offend 


mobody”—not even the country’s enemy—‘Play ball” with 


“all groups—be “‘all things to all men’”—follow the “line of 


Teast resistance” —that is the happy heyday of the demogogue. 

Allow me to express the hope that no American will, for 
ne moment, be deluded by any statement made by any 
Communist leader that the Communist Party of the United 
States is not a part of the world revolutionary conspiracy, 
the leadership of which is located in Moscow. I have shown 
you from the proceedings of the Tenth National Convention 
of this party held in New York, that they still recognize 
Moscow as the headquarters and home of the leadership of 
this world-wide revolutionary conspiracy. 

Just recently they have substituted the word “affiliated” 
with the Communist International, for the statement that 
the Communist Party is the “American section of the Com- 
munist International.” Through a little carelessness, I sup- 
pose, but certainly with truth, the New York Daily Worker, 
the “central organ of the Communist Party of the U. S. A.,” 
where Mr. Browder has his office, still prints in parenthesis 
under that caption “Section of Communist International.” 
Well, suppose they do get to using the word “affiliated.” It 
means the same thing. They know it, and you should know 
it. The Communist Party of the U. S. A. is inseparably 
connected with the Russian Communists—and no Com- 
munist will deny it. 

Incidentally, a few days ago the House of Representatives 
of the United States appointed a Committee of seven Repre- 





sentatives in Congress to investigate ‘Un-American Activi- 
ties.”” This investigation is aimed, among other things, against 
the un-American Communistic movement in this country. 
It is expected that this Committee of distinguished Repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the country will report back to 
the 76th Congress, in January, 1939, its findings as to the 
un-American activities of the Communists and recommend 
the necessary legislation to stop the subversive activities which 
menace our form of government. It’s about time we did 
this. Let us all hope we are not too late. 

This Communist International, of which the Communist 
Party of the U. S. A. is the American Section, or “affiliated,” 
is a union of Communist parties in various countries. It is 
the world Communist Party, and, as its constitution says, is 
“the leader and organizer of the world revolutionary move- 
ment of the proletariat and the protagonist of the principles 
and aims of Communism.” As I have already told you, the 
New York Convention elected the world leaders of Com- 
munism to their Honorary Presiding Committee. 

The Communist International, according to its constitu- 
tion, “fights for the establishment of the world dictatorship 
of the proletariat, for the establishment of a World Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics.” That sounds neither like 
“peace” nor “democracy,” but it is the gospel of Mr. Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, Mr. Earl Browder, and all the other Com- 
munists, here and abroad. 

Let me quote the words from the program of this Com- 
munist International, a program printed and distributed at 
Communist headquarters in New York City which is under 
the direction of Mr. Earl Browder, the principal exponent 
of Communist “democracy” and “peace” in the United States. 


“The Communists disdain to conceal their views and 
aims. They openly declare that their aims can be at- 
tained only by the forcible overthrow of all the existing 
social conditions. Let the ruling class tremble at a com- 
munist revolution. The proletarians have nothing to 
lose but their chains. They have a world to win. 

“Workers of all countries, unite!” 


This is the same Mr. Earl Browder who recently “re- 
gretted” that in the last Presidential Election the Communist 
had “supported” Mr. Roosevelt while they did not “indorse” 
him. Even the liberal views of our great President does not 
satisfy these revolutionists. 

Mr. Browder further referred sarcastically to Mr. Roose- 
velt as “just a middle of the road President. He isn’t even a 
left wing Democrat,” said Mr. Browder. 

To the Communist the “leftist” movement means revolu- 
tion—the overthrow of our established institutions, political, 
economic, social and religious—in fact the overthrow of all 
we know as America. Thank God that, in spite of Commu- 
nistic “support,” our President has not subscribed to that 
program. Neither has the American people. As soon as their 
eyes are open, and please God, that may not be too late, they 
will smite this “public enemy number one” and drive it back 
to its motherland—Russia, before it drives us into another 
World War. At this very moment there are two major wars 
going on in the world—in China and in Spain—and let me 
say without fear of contradiction that Communism was the 
cause of both of them. 

Please let me say with all the earnestness at my command, 
“awake America.” 

No one can be an American and a Communist at the 
same time. 

Awake all Americans to this greatest menace of all our 
time—Communism. 





Cordell Hull 
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NATIONAL ISOLATION NOT A MEANS TO SECURITY 





By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 


At the Banquet held in connection with the Annual Meeting of the Bar Association of Tennessee at the Belle Meade 
Country Club, Nashville, Tennessee, on June 3, 1938 


welcome this opportunity to come to my native State 

and to discuss with my friends and neighbors some of 
the problems which today are uppermost in the minds of all 
thinking citizens of our country. While the subject of my 
address is international law, it is impossible to consider this 
vital topic adequately without relating it to current world 
affairs and to our own foreign policies. For international 
law, both in its development and in its potentialities for the 
future, is today a factor of crucial importance in the rela- 
tions among nations. 

From the dawn of history, human relations have been 
marked by a constant conflict of two primary principles. 
One is the principle of untrammeled individual freedom, 
unrestrained save by the superior force of other equally free 
individuals—the principle of anarchy. The other is the prin- 
ciple of order under law, which lies at the very foundation 
of social institutions and which requires the subordination by 
the individual of a part of his personal freedom in the inter- 
est of the maintenance of such institutions. 

Each of these two principles, when translated into action, 
represents a way of life. Through long and bitter experience, 
mankind has learned the all-important lesson that order 
under law rather than anarchy affords the more satisfactory 
way of life and the only assurance of real freedom in the 
full meaning of that word. 

Where every individual is free to follow at will his per- 
sonal instincts and desires, there is at best only an illusion 
of freedom. Organized society becomes impossible, and chaos 
prevails. The efforts of each individual become, of necessity, 
overwhelmingly devoted to activities of offense or defense. 
There is little, if any, time or opportunity to engage in con- 
structive processes of life. Oppression of the weak, and 
challenge and conflict among the strong, become the govern- 
ing rules of life. Where there is no sense of security there is 
no real freedom. 

An individual may conceivably seek security by isolating 
himself from his fellow-men and living a hermit life. But 
by so doing, even if he succeeds in escaping challenge and 
attack by others, he dooms himself to such a low level of 
both physical and spiritual existence that his apparently secure 
freedom becomes slavery to his own limitations. 

It is only through the development of social institutions, 
through the evolution of man as a social being, that humanity 
has steadily progressed to higher and higher levels of civilized 
existence and has learned the true meaning of individual 
freedom. The foundation of such existence and of such free- 
dom is order under law. 

The individual who lives in organized society shares in 
the vast benefits which flow from a properly functioning 
social organization—by way of security for life and property ; 
by way of the material advancement resulting from organized 
effort and enterprise; by way of moral, intellectual and 
spiritual betterment induced by the contacts and fellowship 
of community life. But he must make his contribution to the 
maintenance of such organized society. His first and most 
direct contribution should be self-restraint, willingness to 
accept and practice the rules of social conduct which are 
embodied in law and interpreted by the authorized agencies 


I: is with particular pleasure and satisfaction that I 


of government. Of equal importance should be his partici- 
pation in the functioning of an alert and informed public 
opinion, which serves, by collective disapproval, to enforce 
self-restraint upon those individuals who, through anti-social 
conduct, imperil the safety and progress of organized society. 

These two great moral forces—self-restraint on the part 
of the individual and approval or condemnation by public 
opinion—constitute the real basis upon which the effective- 
ness of law rests in organized society. The instrumentality 
of physical constraint is only a supplement to the basic moral 
forces. Its use is rendered necessary by the fact that in each 
community there appear, from time to time, individuals and 
groups who refuse to abide by the commonly accepted rules 
of social conduct. But no law which is unacceptable to the 
great majority of the people can be made effective by police 
power alone. 

We in the United States believe that the democratic sys- 
tem provides the most effective form of social and political 
organization, because self-restraint on the part of the indi- 
vidual and responsibility to public opinion—a true social dis- 
cipline based on the will of the people—are of the very 
essence of democracy. But irrespective of the form of gov- 
ernment, the fundamental concept of order under law in 
national life is now accepted and applied by the vast majority 
of mankind as a matter of course. That fundamental con- 
cept is similarly accepted but is much less generally applied 
in the relations among nations. Yet it is just as essential 
that it prevail there as in other spheres of human relations. 

In the evolution of man’s civilized existence, there has 
been only a slow and sporadic development of the doctrine 
that, if progress is to continue, nations must be subject to 
certain defined rules of conduct, in the same way as are indi- 
viduals within communities and communities within nations. 
There was long prevalent the belief that each nation was a 
law unto itself, the sole arbiter of its international conduct, 
fully entitled—if it possessed sufficient power—to engage 
in aggression and aggrandizement, to destroy by armed force 
the independence of other nations and to subjugate other 
peoples. 

Such attitude on the part of nations is the essence of in- 
ternational anarchy. Under it, armed conflict was, to a large 
extent, the rule in the relations among nations, and war 
inevitably laid its crushing hand upon all phases of life 
within and among nations. That attitude dominated the 
Ancient World. It was equally dominant during the Dark 
Ages of the Modern World, when armed force reigned su- 
preme and when human liberty, national independence, con- 
fidence in safety and security on the part of nations and 
individuals were almost nonexistent. 

Happily for the human race, the world gradually emerged 
from this darkness. The assertion of the doctrine of armed 
force became the exception rather than the rule. Interna- 


tional law began to develop as an increasingly accepted basis 
of relations among nations. The flowering of man’s intel- 
lectual and mechanical genius began to create all over the 
world a steadily extending network of peaceful international 
relationships, based upon a growing sense of community 
among nations of political, economic, social, and cultura! 
interests. 
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Out of the nightmare of the Dark Ages and the indescrib- 
able horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, there arose a spirit 
of protest against international anarchy. The writings of 
Hugo Grotius, an eminent jurist and statesman in his native 
Holland, gave a powerful impetus to the rise of this new 
spirit. 

The life of Grotius covered the period from 1583 to 
1645. During those sixty-two years, Europe was at no time 
free from bloody conflict. He wrote: 


“IT see in the whole Christian world a license of 
fighting at which even barbarians might blush; wars 
begun on trifling pretexts or none at all; and carried 
on without reverence for any divine or human law.” 


Grotius was a pioneer thinker and writer with a desire 
and purpose to expound and build up a law of nations which 
would contribute toward the maintenance of peace and 
minimize the evils of war. Although some of the practices 
of nations which make up international law had been in a 
process of evolution for centuries before his day, he is gen- 
erally regarded as the founder of the modern system. 

Differing from other outstanding political thinkers of his 
time, Grotius entertained the belief that through proper 
international processes a more peaceful condition could be 
brought about. His attitude and thought were in marked 
contrast to those of Machiavelli, who had written earlier: 


“A Prince is to have no other business or thought 
than the study of war and the art and discipline of it, 
for indeed that is the only business worthy of a Prince.” 


The centuries which followed witnessed a gradual develop- 
ment of international law along the lines inspired by Gro- 
tius’s great work on “The Law of War and Peace”. This 
movement was in part the result and in part a cause of a 
steadily spreading and strengthening desire in civilized coun- 
tries for more and more durable peace. 

Turning away from war as its overwhelming preoccupa- 
tion, mankind found its spirit and intellect soaring toward 
cultural and material attainments with a rapidity and upon 
a scale never dreamt of before. Reaching out, in their peace- 
ful pursuits, far beyond the barriers of their own frontiers, 
the nations have in modern times incalculably enriched the 
lives of their peoples. 

The arts and the sciences have assumed the aspect of true 
universality and have been enabled thereby to make enormous 
strides forward. The development of means of transporta- 
tion and communication has brought all nations into close 
proximity. It has made possible a vast expansion of inter- 
national commerce, which has placed the natural resources 
of the entire world within the reach of every nation and 
has rendered the fruits of technical skill, in whatever por- 
tion of the earth they first come into being, sources of increas- 
ing material well-being everywhere. 

Marvelous as has been this march of human progress, it 
falls far short of what is unquestionably attainable. It has 
been interrupted and obstructed, too often and in too many 
directions, by the fact that the evolution of international 
order under law, which is indispensible to the maintenance 
of peaceful relations among nations, has not proceeded with 
the same rapidity. 

The most important problem now confronting the human 
race is that of establishing throughout the world, as the 
foundation of further progress, an unshakable régime of 
order under law. What is most needed for the accomplish- 
ment of this task is persistent and determined effort to bring 
men to realize that such a régime is essential and to cause 
them to give full and effective support to the principles and 
processes of international law. 

The law of nations is in part the outgrowth of custom 


and in part the product of contractual undertakings which 
have ripened into and become a part of the body of inter- 
national law. That law can function only on the basis of 
its widespread acceptance by nations. As was once said by an 
able American jurist, in speaking of the law of the sea: 


“Like all the laws of nations, it rests upon the com- 
mon consent of civilized communities. It is of force, 
not because it was prescribed by any Superior power, 
but because it has been generally accepted as a rule of 
conduct.” 


The processes of international law are the civilized man’s 
way of conducting relations among nations, just as the 
processes of municipal law are the civilized man’s way of 
regulating the internal affairs of a nation. And international 
law, even more than municipal law, depends for its effective- 
ness primarily upon the two great moral forces of self- 
restraint and approval or condemnation by public opinion. 

Our present-day social and political organization is, gen- 
erally speaking, based upon the theory of national sovereignty, 
which is accepted and approved by an overwhelming majority 
of mankind. Under this theory, each nation is entitled to 
the right of ordering its own internal affairs in its own way, 
of seeking in its own way to promote the welfare of its 
people. But if that right is to be real rather than illusory, 
each nation must scrupulously avoid actions that will infringe 
upon the rights of other nations. To be effective, national 
sovereignty must be based not upon license, but upon order 
under law. 

The primary function of international law is to define 
and prescribe rules of international conduct. These rules 
must be such as to represent the maximum practicable recon- 
ciliation between the sovereign rights of each nation and 
the sovereign rights of other nations for the greater benefit 
of all. In this spirit, international law operates as an incaJ- 
culably powerful force for human progress. 

Rules of conduct must, in themselves, be based upon 
sound fundamental principles, that breathe the spirit of 
reasonableness, the spirit of live and let live. On a number of 
recent occasions, I have set forth some of the principles 
which, in my opinion, are indispensible to a satisfactory 
international order. The most important of these are as 
follows: 


“Maintenance of peace should be constantly advo- 
cated and practiced. 

“All nations should, through voluntary self-restraint, 
abstain from use of force in pursuit of policy and from 
interference in the internal affairs of other nations. 

“All nations should seek to adjust problems arising 
in their international relations by processes of peace- 
ful negotiation and agreement. 

“All nations should uphold the principle of the sanc- 
tity of treaties and of faithful observance of interna- 
tional agreements. 

“Modification of provisions of treaties, when need 
therefor arises, should be by orderly processes carried 
out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and accommodation. 

“Each nation should respect the rights of others and 
perform scrupulously its own established obligations. — 

“Steps should be taken toward promotion of economic 
security and stability the world over through lowering 
or removal of barriers to international trade, accord- 
ing of effective equality of commercial opportunity, and 
application of the principle of equality of commercial 
treatment. 

“All nations should be prepared to limit and pro- 
gressively reduce their armaments. — 

“Apart from the question of alliances with others, 
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each nation should be prepared to engage in cooperative 
effort, by peaceful and practicable means, in support 
of these principles.” 


Some of these principles have long been embodied in inter- 
national law, although at times they have been honored more 
in the breach than in the observance; there is urgent need 
today for their re-vitalization and strengthening. Others of 
these principles have not as yet acquired the force of law; 
acceptance and observance of them by all nations is an 
equally imperative need at the present time. 

Definition of rules of conduct is not in itself sufficient 
for the establishment of a world order based on law. Ma- 
chinery must be devised for the interpretation and appli- 
cation of the rules. 

The world has already made substantial progress in evolv- 
ing instrumentalities for this purpose. The processes of 
diplomatic negotiation have been employed from time im- 
memorial. They have been gradually supplemented by the 
processes of mediation, conciliation, arbitration, and judicial 
settlement. These methods of composing international dif- 
ferences by pacific means are at our disposal. The task of 
the nations is to use them and, in the course of using them, 
to develop and perfect them and to endow them with ever 
increasing authority and effectiveness. 

In all these ways, international law and the instrumen- 
talities for its application become the basis of the organiza- 
tion of peace. They not only provide an alternative to war 
as a means of settling international disputes, but a far more 
effective means of attaining constructive national aims. 

I, for one, have an abiding faith that eventually resorts 
to armed force as an instrument of national policy, will 
become so odious and revolting to the conscience of mankind 
that war will be relegated to the limbo of things forgotten, 
to the company of those practices of mans pre-civilized ex- 
istence which have been stamped out by the march of prog- 
ress. Slow, laborious and interrupted as has been the march 
of progress, one cannot read the history of mankind with 
its record of the advances made by the human race, and 
not be strengthened in this faith. I am convinced of the 
falsity of the doctrine that armed conflict is the natural 
and inevitable state of man. I am certain that no legitimate 
differences that may arise among nations are incapable of 
settlement by peaceful means. 

But today war is still with us. And with the progress of 
science and technology, the weapons of warfare have acquired 
a more and more cruel and devastating power. To mitigate 
the growing horrors of war through common agreement upon 
certain humanitarian principles, is still an important province 
of international law. 

As a matter of fact, the whole modern system of inter- 
national law, having emerged largely out of a spirit of en- 
lightened protest against international anarchy symbolized 
by war, received much of its original impulse from a search 
for mitigation of war practices. The rapid evolution of the 
weapons of warfare has in itself constantly brought forward 
new problems, urgently pressing for solution. 

The definition of the rights of neutrals; attacks upon 
civilian populations; bombing from the air, especially in the 
case of unfortified towns; the use of submarines; the employ- 
ment of poisonous gases and of bacterial warfare; the treat- 
ment to be accorded prisoners of war, the sick, and the 
wounded—all these and other similar matters have been, 
gradually and with varying degrees of effectiveness, brought 
within the scope of operation of international law. While 
efforts along these lines have been long and persistent, the 
advances made still fall far short of the goal which mankind 
should set itself in this field. 





Progress in this direction has a profound significance apart 
from the vastly important humanitarian considerations in- 
volved. After all, it is a line of logical development to pass 
from self-restraint in the use of certain war practices to 
self-denial in the employment of war itself. 

The idea that war, as an instrument of national policy, 
can and should be outlawed by common consent is making 
slow but steady headway. The signing of the Pact of Paris 
was a milestone in the process of translating this idea into 
political reality. That process will go on, because it is 
based upon both enlightened self-interest and the highest 
type of morality; because it draws its strength from the 
realm of the spirit which, sooner or later, inevitably pre- 
vails against brute force. I cannot express this thought better 
or more eloquently than by quoting the following words of 
Daniel Webster, pronounced more than a hundred years 
ago and as immutably true today as they were then: 


“The time has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, 
and subsidies, were the principal reliances even in the 
best cause. But, happily for mankind, a great change 
has taken place in this respect. Moral causes come into 
consideration, in proportion as the progress of knowledge 
is advanced; and the public opinion of the civilized 
world is rapidly gaining an ascendency over mere brutal 
force. It is already able to oppose the most formidable 
obstruction to the progress of injustice and oppression; 
and as it grows more intelligent and more intense, it 
will be more and more formidable. It may be silenced 
by military power, but it cannot be conquered. It is 
elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the weapons 
of ordinary warfare. It is that impassible, unextinguish- 
able enemy of mere violence and arbitrary rule.” 


Recognition of the surpassing importance of international 
law in the relations among nations as well as in our own 
national life has been, throughout our history, one of our 
most firmly established traditions. It was in that spirit 
that, in the Declaration of Independence, the Founders of 
this Republic, invoked ‘“‘a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind.” Succeeding generations of our jurists and our 
statesmen have concerned themselves with the law of nations. 

In 1815 Chief Justice Marshall declared that the law of 
nations is a part of the law of the land. Justice Gray stated 
in 1900: . 

“International law is part of our law, and must be as- 
certained and administered by the courts of justice of 
appropriate jurisdiction, as often as questions of right 
depending upon it are duly presented for their deter- 
mination. For this purpose, where there is no treaty, 
and no controlling executive or legislative act or ju- 
dicial decision, resort must be had to the customs and 
usages of civilized nations.” 


Our Presidents and our Secretaries of State, from George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson on down, have seldom 
deviated from the tradition that our foreign relations should 
be conducted in such a manner as to make this nation a 
force in the world for peace, international morality, justice, 
and fair-dealing—a champion of international law as the 
governing factor in relations among nations. I cannot believe 
that today our people will accept or condone departure 
from this tradition. 

There was never a time in our national history when the 
influence of the United States in support of international 
law was more urgently needed than at present—to serve 
both our own best interests and those of the entire human 
race. The world is today in the grip of a severe upheaval, 
the outcome of which will affect profoundly the future of 
mankind. 
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‘There ts again abroad, in more than one part of the earth, 
a spirit of international anarchy. Solemn contractual obli- 
gations are brushed aside with a light heart and a con- 
temptuous gesture. Respect for law and observance of the 
pledged word have sunk to an inconceivably low level. The 
outworn slogans of the glorification of war are again resound- 
ing in many portions of the globe. Armed force, naked and 
unashamed, is again being used as an instrument of policy 
and a means of attaining national ends through aggression 
and aggrandizement. It is being employed with brutality 
and savagery that outrage and shock every humane instinct. 

In the face of these grim developments, there are some 
among our people who would have our nation withdraw into 
its own shell and isolate itself from the rest of the world. 
‘They would have us seek safety and security in a hermit- 
like existence among the nations of the world—in a voluntary 
surrender of legitimate rights and interests, which we have 
regarded for generations as essential to our national welfare, 
and a voluntary abandonment of our support of international 
law and of the instrumentalities for its application, which 
alone can make us secure in the exercise of such rights and 
the enjoyment of such interests. 


‘Those who counsel this course of policy and action should 
pause in their fervent crusade to cast up an account of the 
possible benefits and injuries that its pursuance would entail. 

On the side of benefits which, it is alleged, would accrue 
to our people from a policy of isolation would be, we are 
told, an assurance against our being called upon to engage 
in war. The proponents of this policy argue that by with- 
drawing from participation in world affairs, we would avoid 
conflicts or entanglements with other nations and would 
be free to pursue the tenor of our national life in peace 
and safety. 

There is no worthier desire than to assure for our people 
the blessings of peace. But long and unmistakable experience 
offers abundant proof that the attainment of this precious 
end through a policy of national isolation is wholly outside 
the realm of possibility. 

lt is my firm conviction that national isolation is not a 
means to security, but rather a fruitful source of insecurity. 
For while we may seek to withdraw from participation in 
world affairs, we cannot thereby withdraw from the world 
itself. Attempts to achieve national isolation would not 
merely deprive us of any influence in the councils of nations, 
but would impair our ability to control our own affairs. 

Deliberate renunciation by us of any participation in inter- 
national affairs would make for an easier triumph on this 
planet of lawlessness, brute force, and war. In a world 
growing internationally more and more disordered and 
chaotic, we would be compelled to increase our armed de- 
fenses on a scale that would impose a truly crushing burden 
on our people. And even so, we would have to live in con- 
stant danger that the rising wave of international anarchy 
would, sooner or later, reach and batter down our own walls 
and engulf us as well as the rest of mankind. 


In this respect, a nation is not different from an indi- 
vidual. When a citizen declines to take an interest in the 
affairs of his community and refuses to cooperate in promo- 
tion and support of law and order, he helps to open the 
way for the forces of lawlessness to take control. Let us 
not forget that the present spread of lawlessness in inter- 
national relations is a direct consequence of the recent drift 
toward national isolation. 

As against the unattainable benefits claimed for the policy 
of isolation we must visualize the costs of such a policy. By 
embarking upon a policy of national isolation we would 
doom our nation to conditions of life under which it would 


inevitably become economically poorer, intellectually impov- 
erished, morally decadent. We would deliberately deprive 
ourselves of the benefits of those numerous international rela- 
tionships which have nourished the stream of human progress 
and enriched the lives of all peoples, including our own. 
Neither our political structure of democratic government 
nor our social and economic structure of free enterprise and 
individual freedom under law could long survive the material 
and spiritual decay which national isolation would inescap- 
ably impose upon the nation. Like the individual who would 
seck safety and security for himself through escape from the 
responsibilities of organized society into hermit-like isolation, 
a nation pursuing a similar course—even if it were to suc- 
ceed for a time in avoiding assault by and conflict with other 
nations—would soon find its dream of safety and security 
a bitter illusion. 

The search for national isolation springs from the counsel 
of despair and an admission of defeat. Not through a sud- 
den and craven abandonment of our national traditions nor 
through attempts to turn our backs upon our responsibilities 
as a member of the family of civilized nations, can we 
advance and promote the best interests of our people. That 
we can do only through renewed devotion to those tradi- 
tions; through an ever more resolute determination to be 
guided by them in the ordering of our national affairs and 
our international relations; and through a courageous facing 
of the facts by a united nation actuated by a vigorous, alert 
and informed public opinion. 

The task is not easy. Under conditions such as now pre- 
vail, disillusionment and despair are not unnatural human 
reactions. But mankind’s progress has always been slow and 
its road has always been strewn with difficulties, interrup- 
tions, set-backs, temporary disappointments, and repeated 
though transitory reappearances of ghosts which seemed to 
have been laid forever. 

Some of these ghosts are rising today. Two decades ago, 
the concept of peace based upon competitive armaments 
seemed to have been buried under the wreckage caused by an 
otherwise utterly destructive world conflict. Out of that 
purgatory, there emerged a profound realization that a new 
basis must be found for relations among nations. There arose 
a faith and a hope that a new spirit and a new system 
would come to prevail in the international structure of the 
world. The negotiation of numerous multilateral treaties 
and agreements, and the creation of appropriate regional and 
even world-wide organizations, were important steps in the 
direction of a system of true international cooperation—of a 
world order based upon international law; upon the prin- 
ciples of equality, justice, fairness, and mutual respect among 
nations; upon progressive disarmament; upon a determina- 
tion to substitute for war as an arbiter of international rela- 
tions, observance of the pledged word and willingness to com- 
pose international differences by pacific means. 

The fact that today these efforts to establish, through inter- 
national cooperation, a world order under law are being 
challenged again by the doctrine of armed force and lawless 
self-aggrandizement, leads many people to the belief that the 
idea and principles of a peaceful and orderly world have 
proved to be unworkable. This belief is the product of a 
dangerous and unfortunate weakening of confidence. The 
challenge itself has arisen because the recent years have been 
characterized by a disastrous lowering of standards of con- 
duct on the part of both individuals and nations; by a relapse 
in the spiritual and moral strength and driving power of 
vast masses of mankind and a consequent faltering of the 
march of human progress. Such relapses and such falterings 
have occurred before. That they are temporary in nature 
is amply attested by the lesson of history. 
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In the circumstances of today, it is a part of wisdom and 
prudence for a great nation like ours to provide adequately 
for its national defense. Security is essential, and peace is 
better than war, even when, under conditions of grave 
emergency, it has to be temporarily assured by adequate 
national armaments. But peace thus maintained is precarious 
and unenduring—a makeshift, at best. Stable and durable 
peace can be achieved only through the universal enthrone- 
ment of the spirit of respect for law and through a resump- 
tion of determined efforts toward international cooperation— 
both of which in our lifetime have revealed themselves as 
attainable realities. Not until it is proved that these are no 
longer effective world forces, will there be any justifiable 
grounds for the belief that armed force—and armed force 
alone—will rule international relations, and that, therefore, 
the outlook for peace, progress, and civilization is devoid of 
all hope. 

At this crucial juncture of history, it is our nation’s duty to 
itself to make its appropriate contribution toward preserva- 
tion and advancement of the principles of international law 
and of the orderly and cooperative processes of international 
relations, which have evolved with—and have, in turn, pro- 
moted—the development of civilization. Toward that end 
we should maintain and strengthen our own adherence to the 
principles and processes of international law. We should 
exert all moral force of which we are capable toward in- 
fluencing other nations to work for the same end and to 
accept and employ the civilized practices of pacific settlement 
in connection with such controversies as may arise among 
them. We should be prepared to aid, in every practicable 
way, resort to such peaceful means of settlement. Within the 
limitations of our traditional policies, and without entangling 
alliances or involvements, we should cooperate, sincerely and 
resolutely, with like-minded nations working toward the 
same goal toward which we ourselves are striving. 

There are important and concrete steps which can and 
should be taken without delay to reverse the present disastrous 
trends in international relations. 

With the world still in the throes of a profound economic 
dislocation, we are prepared to join with other nations in 
directing every eftort toward the restoration and strengthen- 


ing of sound and constructive international economic rela- 
tionships. 

With the world groaning under the burden of mounting 
armaments, we are prepared to join with other nations in 
moving resolutely toward bringing about an effective agree- 
ment on limitation and progressive reduction of armaments. 

With the use of armed force assuming the aspect of 
scarcely imaginable brutality, we are prepared to join with 
other nations in resuming and vigorously carrying forward 
the work, so auspiciously begun at The Hague two genera- 
tions ago, of humanizing by common agreement the rules 
and practices of warfare. 

We are prepared to join with other nations in exploring 
all other methods of revitalizing the spirit of international 
cooperation and in making use of every practicable means of 
giving it substance and reality through the numberless forms 
of concrete application of such principles of international 
political, economic and cultural relations as those to which 
I have referred. 

All these are necessary and constructive steps in which a 
free and powerful nation like ours can and should participate 
wholeheartedly, if durable peace is to be firmly established 
and civilization is to survive and advance. There is desperate 
need in our country, and in every country, of a strong and 
united public opinion in support of such a renewal and 
demonstration of faith in the possibility of a world order 
based on law and international cooperative effort. When such 
public opinion has developed and when the momentous issue 
of today—the fateful decision as to whether relations among 
nations shall be governed by armed force or by cooperation 
and order under law—is clearly understood and visualized, 
there will be no insuperable difficulty in finding acceptable 
ways and means of achieving the desired end. 

In the years which lie ahead, the chances that international 
anarchy and lawlessness will be replaced by order under law 
will largely depend upon the sincerity and firmness with 
which some nations, at least, maintain their devotion to the 
principles of international law, resting in turn upon the 
foundation of cooperation, justice and morality. I can wish 
for our country no more glorious course than to be a leader 
in devotion to these principles and in service of their preserva- 
tion and advancement. 


Which —War and Trade Agreements 
or Peace, Plenty and Protection 


By DANIEL A. REED, Congressman from New York 
In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, May 24, 1938 


R. Speaker, I am opposed to a program of scarcity. 
M Abundance and not scarcity has been the hope and 

the prayer of millions of people throughout the 
ages, and until the New Deal descended as a destructive 
plague upon field and herd and factory the hope and the 
prayer of 130,000,000 Americans was about to be answered. 
The only interruptions in the steady march of the American 
people toward a more abundant life have been at those 
periods in our history when the low-tariff party has been in 
power. Disaster has followed whenever the market of the 
American farm and factory has been bartered away to for- 
eign nations. The relief rolls, the soup kitchens, the closed 
industries, the idle workmen, and impoverished farmers have 


followed as a logical consequence whenever the doctrine of 
free trade has deprived the farmer and the industrial em- 
ployee of the benefit of the domestic market. 

The low-tariff party promised to keep this Nation out 
of war, which won the election for Woodrow Wilson; then 
the promise was ignored and the United States, totally un- 
prepared, was abruptly plunged into the world conflict, the 
ultimate cost of which in dollars and cents to the nations 
involved was in excess of $200,000,000,000. The magnitude 
of the expenditure can be realized only by comparing the 
cost of it with that of preceding armed conflict. In this 
connection, I call attention to the fact that the Napoleonic 
War, which lasted 20 years, cost only $6,250,000,000 and 
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that the 20 greatest wars in a century and a quarter preceding 
1914 cost $25,000,000,000. I mention this because no rea- 
sonable person would contend that the loss of millions of 
lives and the expenditure of more than two hundred billions 
of dollars could fail to cause major economic and social 
upheavals. 

Mr. Speaker, the effect of the World War cannot be dis- 
missed when considering the economic and social problems 
that arose subsequent to the war, because throughout history 
we find that conflicts of lesser magnitude have led to crazy 
political, social, and economic fallacies. 

We all know that the war-torn countries fell heir to all 
these post-war disturbances and that the United States in- 
herited its full share of them. The effect abroad of this 
vast accumulation of post-war misery, poverty, and debt was 
to dethrone the reason of the suffering masses, and these 
bewildered and sorely afflicted victims of war turned in 
desperation to inflation, which completed the work of their 
wholesale pauperization. Those who had any material thing 
to lose were stripped of all their earthly possessions. There 
followed as a logical consequence the dictator with his lurid 
and plausible promises of a more abundant life. Free men 
and women bartered away their individual liberties, even 
their religious freedom, free speech, and a free press, and 
abjectiy submitted to the yoke of dictatorial tyranny in ex- 
change for the promise of a paradise on earth by the man 
seeking power. 

When the post-war crash came, when hatred was un- 
leashed and principles of honor among nations were cast 
aside, and foreign dictators assumed control, our Govern- 
ment, under able leaders, sought to soften and succeeded in 
softening the impact of the blow here. This, be it noted, 
had to be done without the cooperation of the leaders of the 
political party responsible for the entrance of the United 
States into the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I insist that the way out of this depression 
is not by means of war. Past experience ought to convince 
the farmers and the workingmen that aside from the un- 
thinkable human sacrifice involved, war is too great a price 
to pay for the mere stimulation of agricultural prices and 
industrial wages. The farmers and workingmen know that 
this temporary stimulation results in a post-war depression 
such as we experienced from the effects of the World War. 
Economic stability for the farmers and the workingmen must 
be solved through the processes of peace at home and abroad, 
not by war. 

It must be self-evident also to thoughtful persons that the 
way of economic salvation for the United States is not by 
inflation, regimentation, planned scarcity, class hatred, pump 
priming, or by the substitution of dictatorial government for 
that of the representative form under which we have lived 
and prospered for the past 150 years. 

The assertion made by those in power that war can be 
averted only by permitting foreign nations to invade our 
market with their cheap products is an appeal unworthy of 
men in positions of governmental responsibility. The futility 
of trade agreements as a means of gaining foreign trade by 
opening our markets to low-cost-production countries ought 
to be apparent to any person who will take time to examine 
the facts. To begin with, this country is mortgaged by a 
national debt in excess of $40,000,000,000; then there must 
be added to this the $18,000,000,000 which the smaller politi- 
cal subdivisions owe. Thus business and industry are bur- 
dened with a first mortgage amounting in the aggregate to 
almost $65,000,000,000. This means taxes, and ever-increas- 
ing taxes, all of which are a part of the cost of production. 
Then, to this there must be added the billions of dollars in 
pay-roll taxes imposed by recent Federal and State legisla- 
tion, which further adds to the cost of production. 


It must be remembered, too, in this connection that many 
of the countries with which we are to compete under the 
trade-agreement program have wiped out their internal debts 
by inflation. 

The United States, burdened as it is with a crushing 
national, State, and local debt, is today by far the highest 
cost production country in the world. 

With our Nation so burdened and handicapped, how are 
the products of the American workingman and the farmer 
going to successfully compete in our own unprotected market 
and in the foreign markets with the low-cost products of 
foreign farm and factory? 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one answer to this question and 
that so obnoxious and terrifying to our laboring men and 
to our farmers that President Roosevelt adroitly sidesteps it. 
The true and tragic answer is that this foreign competition 
can be met only by reducing the American wage scale and 
by reducing the income of our farmers, which means lower- 
ing the standard of their living to the level of that of foreign 
countries. 

This is the initial price our workingmen and farmers will 
have to pay for the Roosevelt trade-agreement policy. The 
ultimate price they will have to pay is far greater and more 
serious. Let me illustrate. This experiment of high-cost 
production has been tried before. France tried it in 1569, 
at a time when her debt burden and the tax load had be- 
come unbearable. These, too, had been increased by liberal 
government bounties to all producers. As a consequence, 
Holland and England, with lower cost of production, para- 
lyzed French commerce. Confronted with this situation, 
Colbert, the French War Minister and New Dealer of that 
time, had to make the choice, which face-saving spendthrifts 
in power always sooner or later have to make, between in- 
solvency, revolution, and war. Colbert prepared for war. 

Already the people of the United States see the Roosevelt 
administration urging large appropriations for armaments, 
preparatory to the day of reckoning, the day when loss of 
the domestic market under the trade-agreement plan and 
the scarcity program forces the administration to choose 
between shouldering the blame or reverting to the ancient 
device of armed conflict as a face-saving alternative. 

Mr. Speaker, I assert that the groundwork for a face- 
saving war is now being laid. Witness the stupendous 
authorization of more than a billion dollars just made and 
approved by President Roosevelt to provide for the largest 
Navy in the world. Listen to the saber-rattling and threats 
of the Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, and Sec- 
retary of War Harry W. Woodring. Is it not obvious that 
the so-called good neighbor policy is being stressed for home 
consumption, while those trusted with power, including 
President Roosevelt, are ignoring public sentiment and bra- 
zenly and blantantly goading, threatening, and bullying these 
same good neighbors? I repeat that the ultimate end of 
such official conduct, if the present program of entering into 
entangling alliances and foreign-trade agreements and med- 
dling are continued, will mean war. 

It will be recalled that with the Underwood low-tariff act 
in operation under Woodrow Wilson imports increased, un- 
employment followed, breadlines appeared, and distress and 
misery then faced this country as it does today. War was 
declared in Europe in 1914. Foreign nations sold their 
securities in our market and with the proceeds of these sales 
war materials were purchased here. The war abroad stopped 
imports under the low tariff, stimulated an inflationary and 
false prosperity which ultimately brought economic disaster. 

Why not turn now, before it is too late, to a program of 
abundance under a policy of adequate protection, a sound 
currency, industrial peace, a sane system of taxation, and 
an honest attempt to balance the Federal Budget? If the 
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trade-agreement policy of the Roosevelt administration is 
continued under a program of domestic scarcity and riotous 
spending, America must become reconciled to the fact that 
in the end her large farm population will be forced to the 
same low level of living as now prevails among the peasants 
abroad. The industrial employees will eventually be driven 
to the same deplorable extremity. The economic salvation 
of the farmers and the workingmen was never more depend- 
ent upon the continued protection of the home market from 
the products of the cheap labor, the child labor, and the con- 
script labor of foreign farm and factory than at the present 
time. This market of ours, if adequately guarded and pro- 
tected for the benefit of our laboring men and our farmers, 
and if both groups were in consequence of such a policy 
peacefully engaged in production to supply the needs of such 
a market, the best cash market in the world, the relief rolls 
would gradually vanish as mist before the sun. 

The surplus crop problem and the unemployment problem 
can never be solved by permitting competitive farm prod- 
ucts to enter this country and monopolize our market, nor 
will unemployment be solved by admitting foreign industrial 
products to displace the products of the working men in our 
American factories. 

Mr. Speaker, I maintain that with the effective protection 
of our market, supplemented with a program of research 
to find new industrial uses for our products of field and 
mine and forest, there would be neither the problem of 
surplus crops, nor the problems of a shortage of jobs. This 
Nation has material resources, industrial leaders, skilled 
working men and women, research facilities both public and 
private, educational institutions, and a market, which is 
protected and wisely utilized, will usher in an era of un- 
precedented prosperity and happiness for this and future 
generations. 

Instead of a constructive program of cooperation, research, 
and protection, the administration has aroused and utilized 
class hatred to achieve political ends. The whole psycholog- 
ical technique of, foreign revolutionists has been put in opera- 
tion to pauperize in body and spirit 130,000,000 American 
citizens. The end is not yet. To attain the very powers 
vested in, and which by right belong to a free people, an 
attempt has been made by the President to destroy the 
independence of the courts, corrupt the ballot box, eliminate 
State lines, and reduce the whole Nation to a condition of 
abject servitude to an all-powerful totalitarian state. This 
whole foreign and un-American program, formulated and 
promoted by the Roosevelt administration, has already paup- 
erized and demoralized the farmer and the wage earner, and 
now to complete their degradation, the trade agreements are 
being utilized to put them in competition with the peasant 
and peon labor of foreign countries. 

There is one power, and one power only, that can save 
this country from a continuation of the present program of 
individual regimentation, scandalous waste of public treas- 
ure, the destruction of public credit, and the bartering away 
of the market of farm and factory, and that power is an 
aroused and sustained resistance to it by an indignant and 
patriotic public. 

Mr. Speaker, the pay rolls of our Nation constitute the 
spending power, the purchasing power, upon which the 
farmers must rely if they are to prosper. A program of 
scarcity in an unprotected domestic market puts the farmer 
in a position where he must cut prices to the level of imported 
competitive farm products if he expects to sell them, and he 
is doubly injured because under crop restriction he has less to 
sell and at a lower price. There is a market here for our 
farm crops, otherwise the vast volume of competitive farm 
products would not be entering this country from abroad. 
The farmer should be interested in protecting the industrial 





pay rolls from destruction by foreign-made, cheap goods. 
The unemployed millions in our own industries, at American 
wages, are the men and women who will buy the products of 
our farms. Prosperity will return only when our 130,000,- 
000 people are fed, housed, and clothed with the products 
of our own farms and our industries. 

An adequately protected market for our industries will 
put millions now on relief at work in private enterprise and 
insure to them a wage scale sufficiently high to enable men, 
women, and children to enjoy a high American standard of 
living—the highest in the world. What would it mean if our 
pay rolls were to be expanded to the point where there were 
more jobs than employable men and women to fill them? It 
would mean higher wages. Supply and demand would meet 
this problem of a higher wage standard. But what, in turn, 
would be the result to the farmers? It has been demon- 
strated from reliable statistics that if the American people 
were to have a proper diet made from domestic agriculture 
it would be necessary to expand our acreage and increase 
our livestock as follows: 

An increase of 76 percent in diary cattl—40,800,000 
head as compared with 23,100,000 head. 

An increase of 43 percent in the number of beef cattle 
slaughtered—16,100,000 as compared with 11,200,000. 

An increase of 68 percent in the number of veal calves 
slaughtered—14,800,000 as compared with 8,800,000. 

An increase of 22 percent in the number of sheep and 
lambs slaughtered—29,900,000 as compared with 21,- 
000,000. 

An increase of 36 percent in the amount of poultry— 
627,000,000 as compared with 458,900,000. 

Corresponding increases in the amount of land devoted 
to feed crops—corn, oats grain sorghums, hay—and pas- 
ture for these animals. An increase of 204 percent in the 
acreage devoted to vegetable truck crops—7,091,000 acres 
as compared with 565,000 acres. 

An increase of 112 percent in the acreage devoted to 
other tree fruits and grapes—9,799,000 acres as compared 
with 4,605,000 acres. 

An increase of 282 percent in the acreage devoted to 
certain small fruits—718,000 acres as compared with 
188,000 acres. 


These figures are based on average yields and average 
production, 

I know that the trade agreement policy to let in agri- 
cultural products, while at the same time forcing the farmer 
to produce less, cannot work. The disaster these two con- 
flicting plans has already brought to American agriculture 
is enough to satisfy any sane and unprejudiced person that 
what I have said is true. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers are the victims of the experi- 
mentation of a horde of young, inexperienced, impractical 
city boys who are having the time of their lives experimenting 
upon the practical farmers of the Nation. 

The theorists, the dreamers, the political appointees, are 
on a spending spree, the net result of which will be as 
destructive to the dairy interests, the corn farmer, the wheat 
grower, and farming interests generally as the experiments 
in the domain of cotton has proved to be to the South. 

The men in power who are bartering away the domestic 
market are working hand in glove with a few big importers, 
monopolistic exporters and foreign interests. The Adminis- 
tration’s experiment with cotton has lost the world market 
for this great American product and this in turn has put 
over 3,000,000 individuals in the South on relief. Why turn 
now to the dairymen, the Corn Belt, the Wheat Belt, and 
drive them to the wall and make them the victims of pov- 
erty and disaster? The time to end this un-American 
program is now. 
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Education 


A WORLD CHALLENGE TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


By J. REUBEN CLARK, JR., Former Under Secretary of State of the United States 


Delivered before the National Convention of the Congress of Parents and Teachers in the Assembly Hall, Wednesday, 
May 18, 1938, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HAVE been asked to speak upon the subject, “Educa- 
| tion—a World Challenge to Parents and Teachers.” 

No chance has come to discuss this subject with those 
who gave it, so I do not know just what they had in mind. 
Consequently, my own judgment must be my guide. 

In the estimation of our own conceit, we of today seem 
to live wholly in the superlative and so are come to a great 
use of this word “challenge.” Everything, big and little, is 
now a challenge of some sort. Like all that is overworked, 
this word has aged and become much weakened. But | 
should like you to think of it today as in the full power and 
vigor of its early manhood and as carrying in it the idea of 
a combat, maybe a mortal one, for mastery between hostile, 
warring ideas and concepts upon which our existing society 
rests. At any rate, it is in this view and appraisal that I 
shall speak. 

So many things have been said, wise and unwise, about 
education, that one must have more wit than I have to avoid 
being platitudinous. And there have been so many and great 
galaxies of mere rhetoric, too, good and bad, that I shall 
not try another creation. I shall try to suggest some practical 
problems. I shall try to be simple and maybe blunt. [| am 
speaking as a parent and grandparent. 

In the first place, true education may or may not include 
a college degree. I think we should have clearly in mind 
that certainly education is not the degree which, indeed, may 
have little or almost nothing to do with it. There are a 
great many mediocre, though degreed, lawyers and doctors 
and engineers and architects and certified accountants and 
merchants and what-nots, sometimes it seems even more of 
these than there are high grade ones. There are vast num- 
bers of successful men in many walks of life who have no 
degrees. There is a deal in the wisdom of Josh Billings (1 
think it was) who said, “If every man did that for which 
nature has best endowed him, the cows would be well 
tended.” 

So if parents and grandparents could wipe their eyes clear 
of the mirage that every child they have is a pure mixture 
of angel and genius, and then would, with the child, try to 
find out his real self—non-angel and non-genius—we should 
have made the first move forward to establish the education 
to which our challenge bids us. 

Perhaps I might, at this point adventure a definition: To 
me, true education is that teaching, training and experience 
which best fits a man to do the useful things in his Church, 
in society and in the public service, for the doing of which 
Nature, that is, God, has best endowed him. It seems to 
me this is the education that is the world-wide challenge 
we speak of. 

This is true because the world has all sorts of necessary 
work to do,—white collar, blue collar, no collar. Our banks 
and factories must be managed and manned; our courts must 
have judges and lawyers, our schools must have teachers, 
our hospitals must have physicians and surgeons; our food 
must be raised and cooked; our dishes must be washed ; and 
our cows must be tended. True education must have in 
view the supplying of all these needs in the best possible way. 





The idea of manual work is degrading or belittling or 
beneath the dignity of a real man, or is unworthy, has no 
place in our life of today nor education. The idea comes to 
us from the days when the powerful and privileged classified 
themselves as superborn and the rest of us as lowly born. This 
idea reeks with serfs and slaves, with barons and lords and 
dukes and princes; it is postulated on a social caste, more 
or less rigid, which has no place or part in a nation of equal 
free men. Furthermore, certainly since the Master Himself 
was cradled in a manger, no man may be rightfully branded 
as lowly born, or rightfully brought into the world as the 
property of another. And so in God’s eyes and in the eyes 
of true men everywhere, humans may not be classified by 
the work they do, nor may any man be assigned to shovel, 
or plow, or bench, or counter under a decree that shall so 
fix his status for all time and that shall, because of his work, 
stigmatize him and his descendants as menial and not the 
peers of any and all God’s children born. 

Education that is to meet our challenge must bring us of 
America not only to this faith if we are to live a free nation, 
but must also carry it to the world if the world shall cast 
off its slavery of rank and caste and unearned privilege, and 
make free all men. 

Moreover, men must return to the faith that to all man- 
kind, not to some only, was the original decree, “man shall 
eat bread by the sweat of his brow,” which means that he 
who would eat must work. We who work owe to no well 
man a life in idleness. We must have the faith that that 
which a man rightfully gets by honest toil is his, and that 
no man and no power may rightfully take it from him with- 
out just compensation; that no man must be compelled 
against his will to work for another; and that no man may 
be forcefully kept from honest work which he is able, will- 
ing, and wishes to do. These things also are a part of the 
world-wide challenge with which education is now face 
to face. 

But these are matters of the physical and intellectual side 
of men. There is another side which is more important than 
either or both of these others. I refer to the spiritual part 
of our being. 

On this phase, I might begin by observing that we parents 
who pay our school teachers and who furnish our own 
children as the school student personnel, are faced now with 
some deep-rooted problems, as to the mere schooling our 
children are getting in the classroom under the teachers. 

It does seem to me that we parents have not only lost all 
control as to what our own flesh and blood—lI use that 
term instead of children because I should like to make the 
ugly fact as poignant as possible—I say we have lost all 
control as to what our own are taught and to be taught, 
but further and also we are not even consulted about these 
matters. 

Now as a matter of principle, surely we who pay the costs 
and furnish the students might with propriety have some 
voice in what they whom we pay shall teach to those students. 

I quite appreciate I am now moving close to this much- 
clamored question of academic freedom. But I am not fright- 
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ened. No one holds higher the sacred rights of freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of conscience, than 
I hold them. I am willing that every man shall believe what 
he wishes, print what he wishes, and say what he wishes 
within his Constitutional right, but I am not willing that 
he shall exploit all his idiosyncracies in teaching my flesh and 
blood while I pay the bill. I insist that he shall have all 
the personal freedom he can carry, but I am not willing to 
extend that full and complete freedom into a gross license 
and then pay him to abuse that license to distort and debase 
the minds and hearts and bodies of those who belong to me 
and who are dearer to me than life itself. 

There is wide difference between academic freedom and 
academic license. 

For example, the public teacher has perfect academic free- 
dom to believe opium is a food and good for humans. He 
can talk about it, he can write about it, but he must not teach 
that to my children. And so with anything which adversely 
touches the bodily health, the moral welfare, the civic virtue, 
belief in our Constitutional form of government, and the 
spiritual growth and development of my children and the 
youth of America. 

May I urgently say at this point, the teacher may not 
take the place of the parent, and parent as well as teacher 
must bear this in mind. 

May I take another point on this same matter? In my 
view no single principle of our governmental system is wiser 
than that which forbids the teaching of religious dogma and 
cult in our public schools. I shall not now go into the 
reasons I see for the soundness of this principle further than 
to say that one obvious reason is that you are not willing 
to tax yourselves and to pay teachers to give instructions to 
your children in my particular religion. I have the same 
feeling about your religion. This is so well settled that no 
one raises any cry about the abridgment of academic freedom 
in proscribing religious teaching, for there is no abridgment. 

But this in principle is no different, and scarcely more im- 
portant, than teaching dogma, creed, or cult, or view, involving 
any question of morals in a way contrary to Christian stand- 
ards. And the same principle applies to any political creed 
that is alien or hostile to the American system of government. 
The control of the teaching of these latter is no more an 
infringement upon academic freedom than is the control over 
religious teaching. I am aware there are border line cases 
in this field, but they are not important to our present 
consideration. 

As to the teaching of religion in schools, there is to that 
rule a corollary, too often overlooked, either innocently or 
maliciously, and that is that no anti-religion dogmas or beliefs 
or theories should be taught in the schools either, and he 
who abuses this principle has no place teaching our youth. 

May I say in passing that some of our colleges, both State 
and privately endowed, including among them some of those 
best known and of widest reputation, are become hotbeds for 
the propagating of un-American theories of government and 
for the ridicule and undermining of our Constitution and the 
American form of government built thereunder. 

Under the principle I have just stated these matters could 
and should be controlled and such control would not be an 
interference with any true academic freedom. The public 
school teacher is a public servant; he is part of our govern- 
mental system. Like all public servants he owes a firm alle- 
giance to his government, which he serves, and activities or 
propaganda against his government are in their essence trea- 
sonable. True education must cover this also. 

This principle of freedom versus license applies also to 
the press, the 1adio, and the movies, great educational instru- 
mentalities. It appears that the doctrine of freedom of speech 


and of the press had its origin in the determination to pre- 
serve the right to criticize political personages and govern- 
mental purposes and policies, and it is not seen how, subject 
to the laws of libel and slander, there is any necessity for 
any abridgment here, nor any wisdom in curtailment of 
the fullest liberty. But this has not been and should not 
be construed to cover treasonable activities, nor activities 
that were designed to bring about a revolution and overthrow 
of government, certainly of a free government. 

Moreover a firm line may be easily drawn between liberty 
and license in certain other matters of education where 
there are considerations of good taste, propriety, decorum, 
decency—all relative it may be admitted—which may not be 
violated injury to the home and to the body politic. And 
speaking of home, we hear too little about it now-a-days. 
Yet the home is now and always has been the foundation 
of American life. A part of our indispensable education will 
be gained in rebuilding the American home, now fast falling 
into decay, into that beautiful and uplifting proportion it 
once possessed. There are also matters of Christian morals 
and of Christian righteousness with which no instrumentality 
of education may wisely take license. 

This is a Christian nation. It was so founded; it has so 
grown; it has, to now, been so maintained. The highest 
ideals of liberty, freedom and justice which northern Chris- 
tian Europe—not Pagan and non-Christian Asia or Africa, 
for these never produced a true, non-slave democracy—were 
planted here by our forefathers. Obedient to those principles, 
we invite all the down-trodden of the earth to come to our 
shores and partake of our bounteous blessings. Millions of 
these have swarmed through our ports and spread througout 
the land. These have included the oppressed of absolute 
monarchs, of constitutional monarchs, of kingdoms, of prin- 
cipalities, and of quasidemocracies. We have absorbed these 
physically and largely socially; but intellectually and civicly 
they seem not to have been so thoroughly assimilated. 

The absolutism and concepts of race and tradition which 
they brought with them seem too frequently to flare up. 
Non-Christian and Pagan mind and thought, both what we 
have in our midst, and that large volume which flows over 
our borders into our body politic, are playing too large a 
part in our social, economic and political life of today. 

Christian thought and ideal are threatened. They must 
be preserved and re-throned. Education has no higher mis- 
sion nor loftier aim than the preservation of our Christian 
aims and ideals, our Christian inspired form of government, 
our divinely inspired Constitution, our Christian liberties 
and freedom. It is not to be forgotten and it should be fully 
admitted that ancient, non-Christian and Pagan peoples have 
built great empires, they have erected great monuments, they 
have made great contributions in art and literature, they 
have enriched the world in its intellect and spirit, but all 
they did was founded on the grinding down of the individ- 
ual, the common man, the oppression and regimentation of 
the mass, and the exaltation of the privileged few. 

Slavery, not freedom was the keystone of every arch they 
built. It was Christian thought and Christian people who, 
following the mandate of the Master—‘“he that is greatest 
among you, let him be as the younger; and he that is chief, 
as he that doth serve” —brought to the world the God-given 
blessing of human liberty—the freedom to write, to speak, 
and to think what we wish. We must be on our constant 
guard lest we be destroyed by those who, cloaking themselves 
in the immunities which these very blessings give them, and 
wearing the disguise of a deep anxiety for our welfare, plot 
and plan to set up over us non-Christian and Pagan forms 
of society and government after the pattern that now threat- 
ens the very life of Europe. When existence is threatened— 
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whether it be our civic, political, moral, physical or spiritual 
existence—we may not wisely be over-sensative about the 
criticism and whining complaint of those who cloak and 
disguise themselves with a false anxiety for our welfare, and 
then shielding themselves behind our liberties, seek our 
destruction. 

Measures necessary to insure the preservation of our 
Christian life and society, and of our Christian form of gov- 
ernment, will not violate our liberties nor rob us of any 
true Constitutional right to free speech, free press, or free 
conscience, however much they may interfere with or curtail 
mere license, whether that license be sought from erroneous 
and misguided conviction or from ambition or from greed. 

In all I have thus far said, I have dealt with education 
from the point of view of our own nation, because I believe 
that education, like charity, begins at home. But in my vision 
the education of America can also mean finally the educa- 
tion of the world. 

I have referred to non-Christian and Pagan mind and 
thought at work amongst us. That mind and thought have 
already debauched the leaders of great European nations 
and mighty peoples are about to be conquered and again 
enslaved thereby. It is true that while they were yet Chris- 
tian full liberty did not live amongst them and slavery some- 
times abode in their dwelling. But so long as the teachings 
of the Lowly One were the chart by which rulers as well 
as subjects guided their course, the people might still, as of 
right, hope and trust and pray for freedom, because they 
knew and their rulers knew that Christ said men should 
be free. 





Holmes 


But today’s non-Christian and Pagan thought and rule 
denies all this to the individual. Under this current creed 
and cult of theirs, not alone in man’s civic allegiance to be 
due to the State and its ruler, but man’s spiritual allegiance 
is likewise so to run. Individuals are nothing; the mass 
everything. Our achievement and civilization have not been 
built on these precepts, and Christian salvation does not come 
to us by this route. 

So I vision an America that shall spread its influence 
over the world, not by the conquest of arms to bring peoples 
to ransom and tribute, but by the example of a people with 
an education that teaches not only, but that leads also, men 
to love Liberty and to hold her ever before their eyes, of 
a people that follow wherever Liberty goes before, that 
stray not from the path she points; an America that lives 
the “royal law” of James: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself;” an America that shall be the “light of the 
world,” the city that “set on a hill cannot be hid;” an 
America that, loving liberty and justice and the blessings of 
freedom herself, shall lift them always aloft that the oppres- 
sed among all peoples in all the world shall behold so that 
they too may seek liberty and give her place to rest and dwell 
beside their hearthstone also; an America that shall clothe her- 
self with justice, equity, fair dealing towards all nations, that 
peace may rest upon her banners and that victory may follow 
after her conquests of truth and righteouness. And all this 
shall surely come if we shall meet our duties and our op- 
portunities in true education. 


God grant that this may be our lot. 


The Solitary Scholar 


A STUDY IN SPIRITUAL VALUES 


By GEORGE R. FARNUM, of the Boston Bar and Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered before the Holmes Law Club of the Harvard Law School, February 28, 1938 


late Justice Holmes. “Life is action, the use of one’s 

power” was how he once summed it up. On another 
occasion he proclaimed his belief that “As life is action and 
passion, it is required of a man that he should share the 
passion and action of his time at peril of being judged not 
to have lived.” He visualized as the “joy of life * * * to 
put out one’s power in some natural and useful or harmless 
way” and frustration as “the real misery,” discerning as he 
did the “abyss of intellectual asphyxia or vital ennui when 
powers, conscious of themselves, are denied their chance.” 
To these ideals he remained constant and faithful through- 
out his great career and long and busy life. 

Conceiving Holmes as a practical embodiment of this vital 
attitude toward life, it seems on first impression incongru- 
ous to associate him or his work with solitude. It strikes one 
as preposterous to think of him as in any measure living apart 
from his fellows. Intimate anecdotes that show him to be 
distinctly of the common earth earthy are legion. The mani- 
festations of genius, however, will always remain difficult to 
reconcile, and the man who was Holmes impossible to neatly 
ticket or readily explain. The transfusing alchemy of his 
thought will always bafle complete exploration—will ever 
disclose further depths and hidden meanings. 


| ye few men has life had greater zest than for the 


*Holmes—The Mystic Philosopher. 


In another place, I venture to suggest that there were 
strong strains of mysticism in Holmes’ thought and philosophy 
and undertook to support this thesis by vignettes from his 
life and excerpts from his writings.* And now it is my pur- 
pose to at least hint that, though he mingled freely with the 
crowd in one way or another, and followed with passionate 
interest the great social, economic and political movements 
of his time with “eyes microscopic in intensity, panoramic in 
scope,” to borrow words of his own, to a large degree never- 
theless, he lived, and must necessarily have lived, apart in a 
world of his own. 

As he counselled others, he made himself a master of the 
science of his chosen profession. With the resources at his 
disposal, his research into legal origins was exhaustive, “hav- 
ing done,” as he once modestly put it, “my share of quotation 
from the Year Books.” His study of the evolution of legal 
theories, the historic explanation of legal doctrines and their 
philosophical and pragmatical justification, early won him 
universal recognition as one of the outstanding scholars in 
the history of Anglo-American jurisprudence. With Mont- 
esquieu, he tried to find the “inner meaning” of the books 
he pondered. He was essentially of that small band of the 
elect whom he was “tempted to commemorate” as “the orig- 
inators of transforming thought.” He won a secure place 
forever in what he characterized as “the canonical succession 
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of the high priests of thought.” This achievement would 
never have been possible, even with his transcendent powers, 
except by a large measure of isolation from the world and an 
immense amount of toil and meditation in silence and 
solitude. 

Furthermore, in his enthusiasms his sympathies were dis- 
tinctly on the side of the thinker. He avowed on one occasion 
that “The man of action has the present, but the thinker 
controls the fusure; his is the most subtile, the most far- 
reaching power. His ambition is the vastest, as it is the most 
ideal.” At another time he declared, “I doubt if there is 
any more exalted form of life than that of a great abstract 
thinker.” With an appreciation of “the vast and shadowy 
command which a thinker holds,” writing of Montesquieu’s 
famous treatise “Esprit des Lois,” he exclaimed, “And this 
was the work of a lonely scholar sitting in a library. Like 
Descartes or Kant, he commanded the future from his study 
more than Napoleon from his throne.” 

More than this, however, he bore the stigmata of one 
who has known the trials of renunciation and the difficulty 
and cost of self-conquest, who had experienced the “long 
years of doubt, self-distrust and solitude” and had learned 
the lesson that the law is “a mistress only to be wooed with 
sustained and lonely passion.” “The surgeon of my regiment 
in the War of Secession,” he once reminisced, “used to 
divide the world into external and internal men,” adding by 
way of commentary, “The distinction is as old as Plato.” 
While his genius enabled him to explore both worlds, he was 
predominantly and essentially an “internal man.” It can be 
said of him what Morley said of Gladstone—‘Immersed in 
active responsibility for momentous secular things, he never 
lost the breath of what was to him a diviner aether.” 

Again and again as a spiritual kinsman he returns to pay 
a tribute to “the nobility of spirit, the heroism of the 
scholar”’—to do homage to those “lonely spirits” that have 






done the world’s creative thinking. Speaking years ago at 
Brown University, and thinking of the story of Nansen, the 
Arctic explorer, he saw a parallel in the case of the men who 
have the determination and the courage to be pioneers of 
thought. “Most men of the college-bred type,” he said, “in 
some form or other have to go through that experience of 
sailing for the ice and letting themselves be frozen in.” After 
the first stage, in which one has companionship in his trials, he 
indicated the hard way to supreme achievement: “But if he 
is a man of high ambitions he must leave even his fellow 
adventurers and go forth into a deeper solitude and greater 
trials. He must start for the pole. In plain words, he must 
face the loneliness of original work. No one can cut out new 
paths in company. He does that alone.” 

A half century ago at Harvard, in words of haunting 
beauty and with the rare spiritual insight of the initiate into 
the mysteries, he again pointed out for the benefit of those 
on the threshold the way and the trials of discipleship and 
suggested something of the joy of attainment and the consola- 
tion of a heroic failure. “For I say to you in all sadness of 
conviction,” he declared, “that to think great thoughts you 
must be heroes as well as idealists. Only when you have 
worked alone—when you have felt around you a black gulf 
of solitude more isolating than that which surrounds the 
dying man, and in hope and in despair have trusted to your 
own unshaken will—then only will you have achieved. Thus 
only can you gain the secret isolated joy of the thinker, who 
knows that, a hundred years after he is dead and forgotten, 
men who never heard of him will be moving to the measure 
of his thought—the subtile rapture of a postponed power, 
which the world knows not because it has no external trap- 
pings, but which to his prophetic vision is more real than 
that which commands an army. And if this joy should not 
be yours, still it is only thus that you can know that you have 
done what it lay in you to do—can say that you have lived, 
and be ready for the end.” 


What Is Monopoly? 


THE PROSECUTION POLICY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
By THURMAN ARNOLD, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered at Luncheon Session, Advertising Federation of 


' \ ] HAT is monopoly? Everyone knows what monop- 


oly is, but rare is the man who can define it to the 

satisfaction of anyone else. Its symptoms are as 
various as economic activity. In one situation monopoly 
causes rigid prices, unchanging month after month. In other 
instances prices fluctuate up and down at the whim of the 
monopolist to maximize net profits, as the economists say. 
In other instances production is sharply curtailed, whereas 
simultaneously in another industry production may be held 
on an even keel, because the monopolist knows that in the 
long run he can exact his price. In the abstract it can only 
be said that the word represents the antithesis of our com- 
petitive ideals. No American tradition is stronger than that 
against monopoly and practices leading to monopoly control. 
Even the monopolists themselves are opposed to monopoly— 
at least in principle and as they define the term. 

If we can not define monopoly in the abstract we at least 
can define it in the sense of explaining how the government 
may be expected to attack the problem. It can be made as 
definite and concrete as the nature of the problem allows. 
Of course, no rule of thumb is possible in the application of 
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a law which expresses so broad a principle as the Sherman 
Act, particularly when that law contains such a variable as 
the rule of reason. Yet this does not relieve the government 
from a duty to make its prosecution policy as definite as it can. 

This need for a definite and public statement of antitrust 
laws is greater today than it ever has been before because 
we are faced with a situation which makes our former easy 
acquiescence in uncontrolled business expansion an impossible 
policy. ‘The power to fix prices without public responsibility 
is the same as the power to tax without public responsibility. 
In the long run it can not exist without governmental inter- 
ference and regulation. Therefore all those who are most 
opposed to sudden expansion of governmental control of 
business should be most interested in the measures to prevent 
that control from being necessary in areas where competition 
is still possible. 

The reasons for the absence of a definitely stated anti- 
trust policy in the past, has been due to the confusion about 
that policy. One outstanding source of confusion has been 
the fact that we have considered the intent as more important 
than the results. This has made it a problem of corporate 
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morality. Actually the violation of antitrust laws by 
great industrial leaders does not usually fall in that class of 
offenses which involve moral turpitude. It is more like 
passing through a traffic light at high speed without the 
intention of harming anyone. This makes it less immoral 
but not less dangerous. Nevertheless, the predominance of 
the moral element has thrown a fog over antitrust prosecu- 
tions. It has created sympathy because of the predominant 
achievements of many of the defendants and gives rise to 
what I call the “put yourself in his place” argument as a 
human defense. Today we are being accused of lack of grati- 
tude for the benefactions. Obviously, in spite of the appeal- 
ing quality of that type of argument which cites the past 
achievements and benefactions of the defendants, the Depart- 
ment can not give such arguments consideration without cast- 
ing itself adrift upon a chartless sea of sentiment. 

The trust problem today is not a problem of private morals. 
It is not a question of the good or bad intention of the mo- 
nopolist. Whether some of the largest and most exacting 
monopolies are directed by men with criminal or benevolent 
intentions is purely a matter of accident. It is the results 
growing out of their operation of the price and marketing 
machinery, which are significant for our purposes. I have 
no doubt that if one of us should occupy a monopoly posi- 
sition we would adjust our activities to yield to the maximum 
net profits regardless of social consequences. 

Another source of confusion is the tendency to treat anti- 
monopoly policy as a choice between conflicting general prin- 
ciples. This may be illustrated by the following from a well 
known commentator. 


The antitrust study has behind it two purposes, con- 
flicting: 

(a) To show that bigness in business is bad, to point 
the way to laws and government policies which will 
favor small units over big units, unscramble interlocked 
directorates, discourage corporate centralization. This 
is the motive of Frankfurter, Cohen & Corcoran, Jack- 
son, Arnold. 

(b) To frighten big business into accepting govern- 
ment regulation as a substitute for actual disintegration. 
This is a major motive of the economic planners, such 
as Wallace, Berle, Henderson, Frank, and many NRA 
hangovers who remain within government, thinking and 
planning. 

The two schools of thought are incompatible, antago- 
nistic. Each claims that ITS purpose will be served by 
the antitrust study. 


In view of the attitudes in the past it is natural enough to 
suppose such a conflict exists. Actually, however, there is no 
conflict between these two groups nor is there any reason 
for such a conflict. As a generalization it is as meaningless 
to say that small units are better than big units as to say 
that small buildings are better than big ones, or that low 
buildings are better than high ones. Such statements are on 
a par with saying that Milton is more poetical that the pig 
is fat. They have no meaning. 

When applied to concrete situations these metaphysical 
differences disappear. No governmental group that I know 
of desires either to break up efficient mass production, or to 
justify combinations going beyond efficient mass production, 
which are instruments arbitrarily assessing inflexible prices. 
The question as to which side of the line any particular in- 
dustry falls can be determined not by arguing conflicting 
principles but by factual investigation. On the facts men 
might still disagree, but it would not be a disagreement on 
principle. On the other hand, if an industry has gone so far 
on the path of monopoly control that competition can never 


be restored, government regulation is necessary. The ques- 
tion of restoring competition actually is again a judgment 
on facts and not of conflicting schools of thought. 

I take it that I am addressing an audience of practical men 
and not an assembly of metaphysicians. I shall therefore first 
define monopoly in terms of a publicly stated prosecution 
policy under the antitrust laws. There is no other way of 
ietting businessmen know what to expect. There is no better 
way of getting necessary amendments of the law than to 
define and enforce a prosecution policy and at the same time 
call attention of Congress to its defects. 

I will therefore briefly summarize the prosecution policy 
of the Department of Justice which represents our sincere 
attempt, first, to use the law as a deterrent for which it 
was intended, and second, to use all available opportunity 
given by the law to accomplish constructive results in restor- 
ing or maintaining competition. The first part of my discus- 
sion will be procedural. 

The procedures given to the Department of Justice to 
maintain or restore competitive conditions are two: first, gen- 
eral prosecution which penalizes only past conduct; second, 
civil prosecution which looks to the future organization of 
the industry. The first should be used as a deterrent; the 
second should be a constructive attempt to relieve the pres- 
sures leading to the suppression of competition. Both of these 
remedies are necessary for effective anti-monopoly control 
and the Supreme Court of the United States has expressly 
authorized their concurrent use. 

In spite of this, there is today the greatest confusion re- 
garding the concurrent operation of these two remedies. 
Commentators split into two camps. Those who regard the 
violation of the antitrust laws with the same attitude which 
they take toward burglary dislike any form of conference 
beween the Department and businessmen charged with anti- 
trust violation, because they picture antitrust violators as a 
low type of underworld criminal, with whom prosecutors 
do not ordinarily confer. They would close the doors of the 
Department of Justice to antitrust violators whenever a 
criminal proceeding is commenced, since all crimes should 
be treated alike. 

The answer to that position is clear if we descend from 
metaphysics to a practical atmosphere. Antitrust violations 
are not like murder and kidnaping. To treat them the same 
because they are both crimes is like applying the same remedy 
to cancer and cholera because they are both diseases. 

Other commentators in cases where civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings are used concurrently are shocked not by the civil 
proceedings but by the criminal. They complain that it is 
fantastic to prosecute men who are not only great business 
organizers but great philanthropists for violation of the anti- 
trust laws. Where, they ask, is the gratitude of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the unquestioned benefit that these men 
have done to society that they should now be prosecuted for 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

The answer to such commentators is easy once we descend 
from abstract philosophy into a practical atmosphere. The 
pressure to violate antitrust laws in the interests of business 
expansion is one that is peculiarly strong on great organizers. 
A prosecution by the Department of Justice has nothing 
whatever to do with their undoubted achievements. To 
attack it on this ground would be like opposing the arrest 
of a physician for running through a red light because of 
the many patients he has cured. 

If the criminal procedure is to be useful as a deterrent 
it is necessary that it be understood in advance that subject 
to the limitations of funds and personnel, all violations of 
the antitrust laws will be vigorously prosecuted. That an- 
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nouncement was made on May 18th by Attorney General 
Cummings as follows: ‘ ; 

1. The Department will not compromise a criminal 
case upon an agreement by the defendants to refrain 
from the violations with which they are charged. We 
cannot accept the responsibility of condoning viola- 
st of the antitrust laws because of a promise to re- 
orm. 


So far as the selection of cases made necessary by the size 
of our appropriation, the announcement of my predecessor, 
Mr. Jackson, will be followed. In other words the cases 
involving the greatest number of people and having the most 
far-reaching effects will be given preference. 

So much for the use of the criminal power as a deterrent. 
It is a policy designated to treat all cases alike, regardless 
of sentimental or sympathetic considerations. 

Without such a policy the situation gets out of hands; a 
soft policy in one case alternating with a hard-boiled policy 
in another misleads businessmen; the Department itself be- 
comes confused and drifts from one extreme to another; 
amendments to the law beceme difficult because no one can 
state with any accuracy what the law means in its practical 
application. 

The necessity of taking personal and human consideration 
out of the enforcement of the law is peculiarly important 
in antitrust cases, because they are offenses not committed by 
single individuals but by coordinated groups. Some of these 
individuals are taking orders from others. Some are under 
pressure to obtain results, and often they are very careful 
not to inquire as to just how those results were obtained. 
I recall a president of a college who was interested in obtain- 
ing a good football team but who at the same time was a 
missionary for amateur sports. In order to accomplish the 
double purpose he hired a coach who subsidized football 
players while he went about the state making speeches on 
the advantages of amateur sports as a character builder. By 
only a slight change of wording this situation describes the 
attitude of the masters of many of the great monopolies 
today. 

So much for antitrust procedure as a deterrent and a 
warning to offenders. This remedy, as our law is at present 
written, can be accomplished only by prosecution. The use 
of the civil remedy for this purpose reminds me of an inci- 
dent which occurred when I was at Princeton. An influential 
and powerful football player, coming down the stairs in a 
somewhat exhilarated condition, saw a small and _ bespec- 
tacled instructor in front of him. He promptly kicked him 
down stairs because that seemed to him to be a good idea at 
the time. When the instructor picked himself up, somewhat 
damaged, the football player smiled genially at him and 
said, “I’m sorry. It was my mistake.” 

In 1909 the Aluminum Company of America eliminated 
its largest competitor by the terms of a contract. In 1912 
it said, by a consent decree, “I’m sorry.” This was a nice 
gesture, but by 1912 the competitor was gone, and at the 
time this speech was released it has not yet reappeared. 

Hence the reason for the criminal prosecution. Its pur- 
pose is to serve as a red light, and as a stop signal, not only 
to the defendants in the particular case but to all those con- 
nected with similar industries. There remains still a con- 
structive job to do, which does not deal with the punishment 
of past offenses, but looks to the future. Here is the proper 
sphere of the civil process, and particularly the consent de- 
cree. I will quote the statement released by Attorney General 
Cummings on May 18th: 

3. In using civil and criminal proceedings concur- 
rently, (a practice which has been approved by the 





Supreme Court in the case of Standard Sanitary Manuv- 
facturing Co. v. United States, 226 U.S. 20) it is not 
the purpose of the Department to coerce or compel the 
prospective defendants to consent to a civil settlement 
on threat of criminal prosecution. The sole purpose of 
the criminal proceeding is to present to an impartial 
tribunal evidence which leads the Department to believe 
that the antitrust laws have been violated. At the same 
time it has never beea the policy of the Department to 
bar its doors at any stage of the proceedings against 
businessmen who may desire to propose a practical solu- 
tion which is of major and immediate benefit to the 
industry, to competitors and to the public and which 
goes beyond any results which may be expected in a 
criminal proceeding. 

Such a solution must be voluntary. While we do not 
invite the submission of such proposals, it will be our 
policy in all cases to examine and consider any which 
may be made. They must offer in addition to a prohibi- 
tion of the violations of the antitrust laws with which 
the prospective defendants are charged, substantial pub- 
lic benefits connected with the policy of maintaining 
free competition in an orderly market which could not 
be obtained by the criminal prosecution. 

If proposals of this character are submitted to the 
Department, it conceives that its duty is to present 
them to the court before whom the proceeding is pend- 
ing in order that he may determine whether a noll/e 
prosse is justified in the public interest. 


It will be charged that this practice may be used coercively. 
The answer is that any criminal law may be used coercively. 
The danger in the use of this power, is in its secret ose and 
not where public statements giving the grounds for action 
must be made. 

In the proper use of the consent decree lie the possibilities 
of real constructive achievement. To close it to such offers 
of constructive restoration of competitive conditions would 
be to abandon one of the important procedural methods 
provided by the antitrust laws. 

In outlining our procedure on the consent decree we have 
furnished every safeguard that the procedure will not be 
used either for unjustified coercion, or to hide a vacillating 
prosecution policy, by providing first for a public statement 
and second for submitting the proposal to the judge in charge 
of the criminal proceeding. Offers made by defendants in 
the hope they may lead to a consent decree neither imply 
that the case was improperly brought nor that it is weak 
nor that the government is anxious to drop it. The sole test 
is that they confer important public benefits related to restor- 
ing orderly competitive markets which go beyond a promise 
to desist from the practices charged, and beyond any results 
which could be obtained by a conviction. 

So far I have defined a monopoly only with respect to 
the procedural consequences which those who are charged 
with antitrust violations will face. There remains to be 
discussed the application of the principle of antitrust legisla- 
tion to the dissimilar situations and the varied industries 
with which my division of the department deals. Here the 
need for concreteness in the application of the law is recog- 
nized by the Department. 

How can we do this with the tools at hand? Can the 
antitrust law be clarified by any general blanket formula? 
I think not. The application of the principle of the Sherman 
Act necessarily requires the exercise of judgment on two 
questions which must be answered by the Department of 
Justice every time a prosecution is commenced. The first 
is this: does the particular combination go beyond the neces- 
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sities of efficient mass production and become an instrument 
of arbitrary price control. The second question is: does any 
particular arrangement affecting marketing practices tend 
merely to create orderly marketing conditions in which com- 
petitors can exist, or is it an instrument to maintain rigid 
prices. Obviously answer to these questions can only be a 
question of controlled judgment made after factual investi- 
gation of the particular industry. 

The need therefore of more definite application of the 
antitrust laws can only be met by public statements giving 
the reason for the exercise of these judgments in each case. 
In general, the rule of reason can never be dispensed with, 
but it can be made concrete with respect to particular situa- 
tions. To keep abreast of the changing economic conditions 
in industry requires presentation of questions not only to 
courts but to Congress. A series of statements of the grounds 
for prosecution in particular cases should furnish a link 
between the courts and Congress so that the one may inter- 
pret and the other supplement the law. 

I am skeptical about blanket amendments of antitrust 
laws. I am hopeful about amendments limited to particular 
situations. They are not so picturesque and spectacular, but 
at least they deal with the facts, in an area sufficiently limited 
that prediction may be possible. 

This policy has already been announced by Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings in a release of May 18th, a part of which 
I quote: 


2. Purpose of statement. The aim of these statements 
in connection with any particular proceeding or investi- 
gation is to serve (1) as a guide to businessmen who 
seek information on the probable action of this Depart- 
ment in similar circumstances; (2) to aid the Depart- 
ment itself in formulating a consistent policy of antitrust 
law enforcement; (3) to serve as a warning to those 
engaged in similar illegal practices; and (4) to call 
the attention of the Congress to the interpretation and 
application of antitrust laws by the Attorney General, 
as they may have a bearing upon contemplated legis- 
lation. 

In general, the statements will cover (1) the condi- 
tions which the Department believes to exist in the par- 
ticular industry which create monopolistic control or 
restraint of trade; (2) the reason why the particular 
procedure was followed, whether a civil suit, consent 
decree, criminal prosecution, acceptance of pleas of nolo 
contendere, or dismissal of the proceeding; and (3) the 
economic results which are to be expected from its 
action in the particular case. 


We are going through a period in which most of our 
industrial pressures are in the direction of maintaining 
prices which there is no purchasing power to support, and 
then cutting down production, and creating unemployment. 
Conference after conference of businessmen in my office 
illustrate this tendency. A commonly repeated argument is 
as follows: 


Our industry is in a precarious position because of 
either too much inventory built up or too much produc- 


tive capacity. We are in danger of destructive price 
cutting which will ruin us. Therefore, we want some 
formula which will let us maintain prices at their pres- 
ent level and stop the production which will destroy 
that level of prices through accumulating surpluses. 


Simetimes this effort is made through suggested agreements, 
sometimes through the policies of combinations which dom- 
inate the industry. Sometimes the excuse is labor costs, some- 
times it is the maintenance of bookkeeping values. The ex- 
planations are, no doubt, sincerely made but the result is 
always the same—to keep up prices and slow down employ- 
ment. 

In the industries which approach monopoly control, it is 
not customary for the leaders to interview the Department 
of Justice. Nevertheless, the same tendencies exist for chok- 
ing off the distributing system. For example, the price of 
steel for building supplies is higher by $7 a ton in the midst 
of the present recession than it was in 1929. Partly as a 
result of those prices the industry is operating today at 
25 per cent capacity and it is predicted that early in July 
it may drop below 20 per cent capacity. The shock of the 
business recession is not reflected in reduced prices but pay 
rolls have declined 55 per cent during the past year. The 
price of aluminum has not declined in proportion with the 
combined wholesale index. Turn to completely unrelated 
industrial fields and observe the same pressures operating. 
Incredible as it may seem, in order to keep prices up industry 
is choking off its own avenues of distribution, decreasing em- 
ployment and widening to disparity of prices. We can not 
cure that situation through the antitrust laws alone. By 
itself the Sherman Act is a brake, and not a source of motive 
power. It attacks coercive practices which eliminate competi- 
tors. Other instrumentalities must furnish the small busi- 
nessman with the credit and other facilities which he needs 
to survive after the coercive practices are removed. But a 
firm antitrust policy addressed both to courts and Congress 
may at least clarify the problem. 

There is another immediate need. A more general survey 
of the monopoly problem than these particular statements 
can give is also required. No comprehensive study of this 
character has been undertaken since the passage of the Clay- 
ton Act in 1914. There has been no examination of the 
antitrust law in connection with labor legislation, tax legisla- 
tion, securities and exchange legislation, credit control, all 
of which deal with different phases of the same industrial 
activities. The old parable of the blind mengexamining the 
elephant by touching it is applicable here. You recall that 
the one feeling its trunk thought the elephant was a rope. 
Another feeling its side thought the elephant was a wall, 
and so on. We must bring these different experiences with 
the antitrust law together in order to treat the problem as 
a whole. It is our hope that the congressional investigation 
will accomplish this. Out of such an investigation no easy 
remedy will emerge to which everyone will agree. Yet, we 
have the right to expect a better defined picture of the prob- 
lem. Even though competent physicians may differ as to the 
remedy, their differences are meaningless unless the disease 
has been correctly diagnosed in the first place. 





“I regard VITAL SPEECHES as a most important aid to clear understanding of 
the rapidly changing elements in our social and political systems. 


John N. Blair, 
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Delivered over nationwide hook-up from Washington, June 24, 1938 


are certainly creatures of habit. It is the warmest 
night I have ever seen in Washington. And yet this 
talk will be referred to as a “fireside talk.” 

Our government, happily, is a democracy. As part of the 
democratic process, your President is again taking an oppor- 
tunity to report on the progress of national affairs to the 
real rulers of this country—the voting public. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress, elected in November, 1936 on 
a platform uncompromisingly liberal, has adjourned. Barring 
unforeseen events, there will be no session until the new 
Congress, to be elected in November, assembles next January. 

On the other hand, the Seventy-fifth Congress has left 
many things undone. 

For example, it refused to provide more business-like 
machinery for running the Executive branch of the govern- 
ment. The Congress also failed to meet my suggestion that 
it take the far-reaching steps necessary to put the railroads 
of the country back on their feet. 

But, on the other hand, the Congress, striving to carry 
out the platform on which most of them were elected achieved 
more for the future good of the country than any Congress 
between the end of the World War and the Spring of 1933. 

I mention only the more important of these achievements. 

1. It improved still further our agricultural laws to give 
the farmer a fairer share of the national income, to preserve 
our soil, to provide an all-weather granary, to help the farm 
tenant toward independence, to find new uses for farm prod- 
ucts, and to begin crop insurance. 

2. After many requests on my part the Congress passed a 
Fair Labor Standards Act. That act—applying to products 
in interstate commerce—ends child labor, sets a floor below 
wages and a ceiling over hours of labor. 

Except for the Social Security Act, it is the most far-sighted 
program for the benefit of workers ever adopted. Without 
question it starts us toward a better standard of living and 
increases purchasing power to buy the products of farm and 
factory. ; 

Do not let any calamity-howling executive with an income 
of $1,000 a day, who has been turning his employees over 
to the government relief rolls in order to preserve his com- 
pany’s undistributed reserves, tell you—using his stockholders 
money to pay the postage for his personal opinions—that a 
wage of $11 a week is going to have a disastrous effect on 
all American industry. Fortunately for business as a whole, 
and therefore the nation, that type of executive is a rarity 
with whom most business executives heartily disagree. _ 

3. The Congress has provided a fact-finding commission 
to find a path through the jungle of contradictory theories 
about wise business practices—to find the necessary facts 
for any intelligent legislation on monopoly, on price-fixing 
and on the relationship between big business and little busi- 
ness. { : 

Different from a great part of the world, we in America 
persist in our belief in individual enterprise and in the profit 
motive; but we realize we must continually seek improved 
practices to insure the continuance of reasonable profits, to- 
gether with scientific progress, individual initiative, oppor- 
tunities for the little fellow, fair prices, decent wages and 
continuing employment. 
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4. The Congress has coordinated the supervision of com- 
mercial aviation and air mail by establishing a new Civil 
Aeronautics Authority; and it has placed all postmasters 
under the civil service for the first time in our history. 

5. The Congress set up the United States Housing Au- 
thority to help finance large-scale slum clearance and provide 
low-rent housing for the low-income groups in our cities. 
And by improving the Federal Housing Act the Congress 
made it easier for private capital to build modest homes and 
low-rental dwellings. 

6. The Congress has properly reduced taxes on small cor- 
porate enterprises, and has made it easier for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make credit available to all 
business. I think the bankers of the country can fairly be 
expected to participate in loans where the government, 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, offers to 
take a fair portion of the risk. 

7. The Congress has provided additional funds for the 
Works Progress Administration, the Public Works Admin- 
istration, the Rural Electrification Administration, the Civ- 
ilian Conservation Corps and other agencies in order to take 
care of what we hope is a temporary additional number of 
unemployed and to encourage production of every kind by 
private enterprise. 

All these things together I call our program for the na- 
tional defense of our economic system. It is a program of 
balanced action—of moving on all fronts at once in intelli- 
gent recognition that all our economic problems, of every 
group, of every section, are essentially one. 

8. Because of increasing armaments in other nations and 
an international situation which is definitely disturbing to 
all of us, the Congress has authorized important additions 
to the national armed defense of our shores and our people. 

On another important subject the net result of a struggle 
in the Congress has been an important victory for the people 
of the United States—a lost battle which won a war. 

You will remember that on Feb. 5, 1937, I sent a message 
to the Congress dealing with the real need of Federal court 
reforms of several kinds. In one way or another, during the 
sessions of this Congress, the ends—the real objectives— 
sought in the message have been substantially attained. 

The attitude of the Supreme Court toward constitutional 
questions is entirely changed. Its recent decisions were elo- 
quent testimony of a willingness to collaborate with the two 
other branches of government to make democracy work. 

The government has been granted the right to protect its 
interests in litigation between private parties involving the 
constitutionality of Federal statutes, and to appeal directly to 
the Supreme Court in all cases involving the constitution- 
ality of Federal statutes; and no single judge is any longer 
empowered to suspend a Federal statute on his sole judg- 
ment as to its constitutionality. 

Justices of the Supreme Court may now retire at the age 
of 70 after ten years’ service; a substantial number of addi- 
tional judgeships have been created in order to expedite the 
trial of cases; and greater flexibility has been added to the 
Federal judicial system by allowing judges to be assigned to 
congested districts. 

Another indirect accomplishment of this Congress has been 
its response to the devotion of the American people to a 
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course of sane, consistent liberalism. The Congress has under- 
stood that under modern conditions government has a con- 
tinuing responsibility to meet continuing problems, and that 
government cannot take a holiday of a year, a month, or 
even a day just because a few people are tired or frightened 
by the inescapable pace of this modern world in which we live. 

Some of my opponents and some of my associates have con- 
sidered that I have a mistakenly sentimental judgment as to 
the tenacity of purpose and the general level of intelligence 
of the American people. 

I am still convinced that the American people, since 1932, 
continue to insist on two requisites of private enterprise, and 
the relationship of government to it. 

The first is complete honesty at the top in looking after the 
use of other people’s money, and in apportioning and pay- 
ing individual and corporate taxes according to ability to 
pay. The second is sincere respect for the need of all at 
the bottom to get work—and through work to get a really 
fair share of the good things of life, and a chance to save 
and rise. 

After the election of 1936 I was told, and the Congress 
was told, by an increasing number of politically and wordly 
wise people that I should coast along, enjoy an easy Presi- 
dency for four years, and not take the Democratic platform 
too seriously. 

They told me that people were getting wary of reform 
through political effort and would no longer oppose that 
small minority which, in spite of its own disastrous leader- 
ship in 1929, is always eager to resume its control over the 
government of the United States. 

Never in our lifetime has such a concerted campaign of 
defeatism been thrown at the heads of the President and 
Senators and Congressmen as in the case of this seventy-fifth 
Congress. Never before have we had so many copperheads— 
and you will remember that it was the copperheads who, in 
the days of the War between the States, tried their best to 
make Lincoln and his Congress give up the fight, let the 
nation remain split in two and return to peace—peace at 
any price. 

This Congress has ended on the side of the people. My 
faith in the American people—and their faith in themselves— 
have been justified. I congratulate the Congress and the 
leadership thereof and I congratulate the American people 
on their own staying power. 

One word about our economic situation. It makes no 
difference to me whether you call it a recession or a depres- 
sion. In 1932 the total national income of all the people in 
the country had reached the low point of $38,000,000,000. 
With each succeeding year it rose. 

Last year, 1937, it had risen to $70,000,000,000 despite 
definitely worse business and agricultural prices in the last 
four months of last year. 

This year, 1938, while it is too early to do more than give 
an estimate, we hope that the national income will not fall 
below $60,000,000,000. 

We remember also that banking and business and farm- 
ing are not falling apart like the one-hoss shay, as they did 
in the terrible Winter of 1932-1933. 

Last year mistakes were made by the leaders of private 
enterprise, by the leaders of labor and by the leaders of 
government—all three. 

Last year the leaders of private enterprise pleaded for a 
sudden curtailment of public spending, and said they would 
take up the slack. But they made the mistake of increasing 
their inventories too fast and setting many of their prices too 
high for their goods to sell. 

Some labor leaders goaded by decades of oppression of 
labor made the mistake of going too far. They were not wise 
in using methods which frightened many well-wishing people. 
Thev asked employers not only to bargain with them but to 


put up with jurisdictional disputes at the same time. 

Government, too, made mistakes—mistakes of optimism in 
assuming that industry and labor would themselves make no 
mistakes—and government made a mistake of timing in not 
passing a Farm Bill or a Wages and Hours Bill last year. 

As a result of the lessons of all these mistakes we hope 
that in the future private enterprise—capital and labor alike 
—will operate more intelligently together, and in greater 
cooperation with their own government than they have in 
the past. 

Such cooperation on the part of both of them will be very 
welcome to me. Certainly at this stage there should be a 
united stand on the part of both of them to resist wage cuts 
which would further reduce purchasing power. 

Today a great steel company announced a reduction in 
prices with a view to stimulating business recovery, and I 
was gratified to know that this reduction involved no wage 
cut. Every encouragement should be given to industry which 
accepts a large volume of high wage policy. 

If this is done it ought to result in conditions which will 
replace a great part of the government spending which the 
failure of cooperation made necessary this year. 

From March 4, 1933, down not a single week has passed 
without a cry from the opposition “to do something, to say 
something, to restore confidence.” There is a very articu- 
late group of people in this country, with plenty of ability 
to procure publicity for their views, who have consistently 
refused to cooperate with the mass of the people, whether 
things were going well or going badly, on the ground that 
they required more concessions to their point of view before 
they would admit having what they called “confidence.” 

These people demanded “restoration of confidence’ when 
the banks were closed—and again when the banks were re- 
opened. 

They demanded “restoration of confidence” when hungry 
people were thronging the streets—and again when the 
hungry people were fed and put to work. 

They demanded “restoration of confidence” when droughts 
hit the country—and again now, when our fields are laden 
with bounteous yields and excessive crops. 

They demanded “restoration of confidence” last year when 
the automobile industry was running three shifts and turn- 
ing out more cars than the country could buy—and again 
this year when the industry is trying to get rid of an auto- 
mobile surplus and has shut down its factories as a result. 

It is my belief that many of these people who have been 
crying aloud for “confidence” are beginning today to realize 
that that hand has been overplayed, and that they are now 
willing to talk cooperation instead. 

It is my belief that the mass of the American people do 
have confidence in themselves—have confidence in their abil- 
ity, with the aid of government, to solve their own problems. 

It is because you are not satisfied, and I am not satisfied, 
with the progress we have made in finally solving our busi- 
ness and agricultural and social problems that I believe the 
great majority of you want your own government to keep 
on trying to solve them. 

In simple frankness and in simple honesty, I need all the 
help I can get—and I see signs of getting more help in the 
future from many who have fought against progress with 
tooth and nail. 

And, now, following out this line of thought, I want to 
say a few words about the coming political primaries. __ 

Fifty years ago party nominations were generally made in 
conventions—a system typified in the public imagination by a 
little group in a smoke-filled room who made out the party 
slates. 

The direct primary was invented to make the nominating 
process a more democratic one—to give the party voters them- 
selves a chance to pick their party candidates. 
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What I am going to say to you tonight does not relate 
to the primaries of any particular political party, but to 
matters of principle in all parties—Democratic, Republican, 
Farmer-Labor, Progressive, Socialist or any other. Let that 
be clearly understood. 

It is my hope that everybody affiliated with any party will 
vote in the primaries, and that every such voter will consider 
the fundamental principles for which his party is on record. 
That makes for a healthy choice between the candidates of 
the opposing parties on election day in November. 

An election cannot give a country a firm sense of direction 
if it has two or more national parties which merely have dif- 
ferent names but are as alike in their principles and aims as 
peas in the same pod. 

In the coming primaries in all parties there will be many 
clashes between two schools of thought, generally classified 
as liberal and conservative. Roughly speaking, the liberal 
school of thought recognizes that the new conditions through- 
out the world call for new remedies. 

Those of us in America who hold to this school of thought 
insist that these new remedies can be adopted and success- 
fully maintained in this country under our present form of 
government if we use government as an instrument of co- 
operation to provide these remedies. We believe that we can 
solve our problems through continuing effort, through demo- 
cratic processes instead of fascism or communism. We are 
opposed to the kind of moratorium on reform which, in 
effect, is reaction itself. 

te it clearly understood, however, that when I use the 
word “liberal” I mean the believer in progressive principles 
of democratic, representative government and not the wild 
man who, in effect, leans in the direction of communism, for 
that is just as dangerous as fascism. 

The opposing or conservative school of thought, as a gen- 
eral proposition, does not recognize the need for government 
itself to step in and take action to meet these new problems. 
It believes that individual initiative and private philanthropy 
will solve them—that we ought to repeal many of the things 
we have done and go back for instance, to the old gold stand- 
ard, or stop all this business of old-age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance, or repeal the Securities and Exchange 
Act. or let monopolies thrive unchecked—return, in effect, 
to the kind of government we had in the Twenties. 

Assuming the mental capacity of all the candidates, the 
important question which it seems to me the primary voter 
must ask is this: “To which of these general schools of 
thought does the candidate belong?” 

As President of the United States, I am not asking the 
voters of the country to vote for Democrats next November 
as opposed to Republicans or members of any other party. 
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Nor am I, as President, taking part in Democratic primaries. 

As the head of the Democratic party, however, charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out the definitely liberal 
declaration of principles set forth in the 1936 Democratic 
platform, I feel that I have every right to speak in those few 
instances where there may be a clear issue between candidates 
for a Democratic nomination involving these principles or 
involving a clear misuse of my own name. 

Do not misunderstand me. I certainly would not indicate 
a preference in a State primary merely because a candidate, 
otherwise liberal in outlook, had conscientiously differed with 
me on any single issue. I should be far more concerned 
about the general attitude of a candidate toward present-day 
problems and his own inward desire to get practical needs 
attended to in a practical way. 

We all know that progress may be blocked by outspoken 
reactionaries and also by those who say “yes” to a progressive 
objective, but who always find some reason to oppose any 
specific proposal to gain that objective. I call that type of 
candidate a “yes, but” fellow. 

And I am concerned about the attitude of a candidate or 
his sponsors with respect to the rights of American citizens 
to assemble peaceably and to express publicly their views and 
opinions on important social and economic issues. 

There can be no constitutional democracy in any com- 
munity which denies to the individual his freedom to speak 
and worship as he wishes. The American people will not 
be deceived by any one who attempts to suppress individual 
liberty under the pretense of patriotism. 

This being a free country with freedom of expression— 
especially with freedom of the press—there will be a lot of 
mean blows struck between now and election day. By 
“blows” I mean misrepresentation, personal attack and ap- 
peals to prejudice. It would be a lot better, of course, if 
campaigns everywhere could be waged with arguments in- 
stead of blows. 

I hope the liberal candidates will confine themselves to 
argument and not resort to blows. In nine cases out of 
ten the speaker or writer who, seeking to influence public 
opinion, descends from calm argument to unfair blows hurts 
himself more than his opponent. 

The Chinese have a story on this—a story based on three 
or four thousand years of civilization: —T'wo Chinese coolies 
were arguing heatedly in the midst of a crowd. A stranger 
expressed surprise that no blows were being struck. His 
Chinese friend replied: “The man who strikes first admits 
that his ideas have given out.” 

I know that neither in the Summer primaries nor in the 
November elections will the American voters fail to spot 
the candidate whose ideas have given out. 


A Characteristic American 


A SAFE PATTERN FOR THE REPUBLIC 


By HERBERT HOOVER, former President of the United States 
Before the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, May 21, 1938 


HESE last few days have been given by Philadelphia 
to the dedication of Franklin Institute. After 100 


years of service given to the advancement of science 

and the arts, citizens from all parts of our country and 

representatives of the great educational institutions have 

gathered here. They come from home and abroad to mark 
their appreciation of great contributions to civilization. 

This institution found its inspiration in the contributions 


to research and invention by Benjamin Franklin. It stands 
today marked “In honor of Benjamin Franklin.” No greater 
honor could be given to a fellow citizen. For from here will 
flow the renewed stream of inspiration and progress that 
found its springs in his own service to our country. 

This evening I have been asked to say something on 
Franklin and his contribution to our times. 

How can I add anything new to what has been said about 
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Benjamin Franklin? Philadelphia ought to know all about 
him by this time. 

‘he rest of the country has also heard of him. With appro- 
priate remarks his name has been fixed to thousands of 
counties, towns, cities and streets. Through parents striving 
t> implant his qualities in their offspring his name appears 
in five thousand telephone directories. To carry a conviction 
of integrity a thousand firms have labeled their goods after 
him. 

Outside of Philadelphia even, there is one library alone 
of 10,000 items about him. 

There have been twenty millions of orations delivered over 
him. They include every man of big or little eloquence over 
a century and a half. Like most schoolboys of my day, I 
delivered a speech on him once myself. That was the same 
year I delivered an oration on “Rome was not built in a 
day.” ‘That was my last real oration. 

Nevertheless I gave this support to Franklin even though 
the manner in which my family dinned his aphorisms into me 
seriously limited all my natural expansion. I even substan- 
tiated Ben’s view that we could all become healthy, wealthy 
and wise if we got up early in the morning. I haven’t been 
so sure about it of late years—for I have not been able to 
find any one else around then except the police. I also sup- 
ported Franklin in the theory that you got what we now 
call social security by saving pennies and producing more. 
That was before we discovered the theory of restricted pro- 
duction and spending ourselves into prosperity. 

| have some misgivings about reawakening Ben’s spirit 
just now. It might fill us with uncomfortable doubts. More- 
over, since I received notice of your celebration, I have been 
disturbed a good deal over the shocks that stanch old emblem 
in his plain clothes and his radiating of thrift would meet 
if we waked him up and walked him around here for a 
few days. We might not quiet him down for the next 142 
years. 

On the other hand, from the stimulus to his magnificent 
sense of humor, he might just laugh. 

I asked your committee what there was about Benjamin 
Franklin upon which I could address the people of Philadel- 
phia to the profit of your minds and morals. They said, “Oh, 
anything. Perhaps thrift.” 

It is true that aside from human liberty Ben’s great plan 
of American life or his ideology, to use modern nomenclature, 
had its central idea in frugality and hard work. He con- 
ducted a propaganda on that subject for over sixty years. 
His slogans sunk so deep into the American mind that we 
practiced at it for a long time. He seemed opposed to spend- 
ing. But this is not a political meeting and I do not want 
to give even a hint of partisanship. So I am compelled to 
abandon that theme. 

I thought that I might discuss Franklin’s part in science, 
but it was evidently decided that others would do that better. 

Franklin was a pioneer in the realization that that path 
of human advance lies in abstract scientific research, and I 
was reminded of the anecdote about Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Faraday, when Mr. Faraday brought Mr. Gladstone a 
new engine. 

Mr. Gladstone asked: ““What use is it?” and Mr. Faraday 
replied, “It will generate power and you some day will be 
applying taxes to it.” The power companies of our day 
might substantiate that. 

1 thought something might be said on Ben’s economic and 
governmental ideas, however, if we did not bear down too 
hard on spending. Being superlatively wise he made no pub- 
lic speeches on the subject. But he had a fine observant mind 
and a command of editorial remarks generally. 





He did advise on the cure of economic depressions. He 
asked, “What signify wishing and hoping for better times?” 
He asserted that “we may make these times better if we 
bestir ourselves” and produce. He knew none of the joys 
of Planned Economy. F 

He also had defeatist ideas about extremes in public works, 
and at one time observed, “It is easier to build two chimnevs 
than to keep one in fuel.” Franklin’s opinion of borrowing 
and debts, private and public taxed his abundant command 
of expression. To him they were the road of sorrow, a vice 
more vicious than lies, and in general the destroyers of liberty. 
I believe it better not to pursue those themes further. : 

I remember that Franklin had made some observations on 
money—but I found him asserting that ‘““The standard once 
fixed should ever be unvariable since any alteration would 
be followed by great confusion and detriment to the State.” 
He was naturally unfamiliar with the recent theory and 
practice in coinage. 

Ben also observed that “It is impossible for government 
to... fix the extent of paper credit,” and also that, “no 
State or potentate can settle the prices of all sorts of 
merchandise” . . . “plenty and scarcity must govern that.” 
I have already commented on those themes sufficiently in 
other and more appropriate circles. 

As to agriculture, he said: “He that kills a breeding sow 
destroys all her offspring to the thousandth generation.” But 
that would not seem a happy theme to pursue. 

As to the industrial front, he stated firmly that “God gives 
all things to industry.” I don’t think there is agreement on 
that subject any more, so I will not pursue it. Some people 
think the government takes it away again. His further re- 
mark that “God helps those who help themselves” has been 
distinctly limited since his time, especially as to the corpora- 
tions. 

He had many notions of government. Using the architec- 
tural metaphor, he said, “If the superstructure is too heavy 
for the foundation, the building totters though assisted by 
outward props of art.” That would be a sour theme for 
present discourse. 

I then thought something might be done with the fine 
stimulation that Ben gave to investigation and research. The 
magnificent institutions which he founded have continued in 
that mission down to this day. Among them he had a lot to 
do with creating the United States Senate. Their investiga- 
tion activities would be both surprising and disappointing to 
him, so that theme did not seem profitable. 

Ben always referred to himself as a Republican, but, of 
course, I cannot pursue this. 

Yet on all controversial matters he was a tolerant soul. 
He cautioned us that “by the collision of different senti- 
ments, sparks of truth are struck out and political light is 
obtained.” I hope so. 

He said, “It is true that in some of the States there are 
parties and discords; but let us look back and ask if we 
were ever without them. Such will exist wherever there is 
liberty; and perhaps they will help preserve it.” And that, 
my friends, is worthy of more emphasis. 

Ben was strong on the idea that “They who give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.”” Some way I feel Ben might be 
disappointed with us. 

The building and preservation of liberty were to Benjamin 
Franklin the high purpose of America. Any man who helped 
frame and sign the Declaration of Independence, the Peace 
Treaty acknowledging our freedom, and the Constitution of 
the United States was fired with the determination to secure 
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the independence of the nation and sink deeply the very 
foundations of personal liberty. 

Franklin had sought and associated with men keen in 
devotion to personal liberty long before our independence 
from England was even discussed. 

Among his friends were Burke and Tom Paine. It is 
sometimes overlooked that it was Franklin who paid Tom 
Paine’s fare to the colonies and set that firebrand of liberty 
on these shores. 

Franklin was not an emotional man. He was not an 
evangelist, but he knew their uses. It was Tom Paine who 
stirred the colonies to immediate political independence from 
England. It was he who stimulated the burning fires of per- 
sonal liberty. 

It was Tom Paine, then a soldier in Washington’s army, 
who composed that blazing document which Washington 
proclaimed to his dejected troops, revitalizing them to the 
victorious crossing of the Delaware. : 

Franklin was an individualist. But he was an American 
individualist who believed in ordered liberty and the obliga- 
tions of liberty. 

Franklin was the general utility man of a city and a nation. 
He was a laborer, a business man, a public official, an in- 
ventor, a scientist, a soldier, a diplomat, an economist, a 
philosopher, an author, an editor and a patriot—all in one 
lifetime. 

He ran the gamut from abject poverty to comfortable 
independence. He started lowly at his trade as a printer 
and became the foremost publisher of his era. 

He was excluded by poverty from the advantages of 
formal education and became one of the most learned men of 
the world of his lifetime. He early lacked the guidance of 
a comforting home and became the benefactor of children 
and young men. 

He achieved independence through hard work and thrift 
and shared it generously. He organized institutions to help 
others to be thrifty, to save that they too might not become 
dependent upon others. He established educational institu- 
tions and libraries which have given hundreds of thousands 
of youth their chance in life. 

Benjamin Franklin should be the patron saint of that 
altogether characteristic American, the self-made man. Those 
real men were the product from the noblest of American 
ideals—that each human being had the birthright of oppor- 
tunity for self-advancement, that no one was by birth limited 
in achievement. 

Obviously, the ideal today has shifted from the self-made 


man toward the government-coddled man. The self-made 
man has indeed in recent years become the target for the 
inferiority complex of the kept and coddled. 

But that breed will not last, for lasting nations are not 
built of that sort of stuff. And ours is a lasting nation. 

From Franklin’s inspiration and ideals we have produced 
generations of hardy, thrifty, independent folk who fought 
their way through life in spite of adversity and reverses. The 
boy off the farm or out of the small town or from the city 
slums saw the same vistas, encountered the same horizons and 
followed the same polar stars as those who could start life 
less handicapped. 

And in this country, in each generation, far more of those 
who made their own way arrived at national significance and 
personal satisfaction than the others. They are the men and 
women who builded America. 

There were embodied in Franklin the traditions and 
wholesome morals of our ancestors on this soil, which prevent 
intellectual and spiritual dry-rot. 

He earned his own character. He accepted no crumbs of 
impoverished spirituality nor did he reject the glories of a 
hard-won battle over the handicaps which every human being 
meets as he goes through life. 

A people cannot live on ideological dialectics or statistics 
about standards of living or even balanced budgets. They 
must have a sterner fare if they are to survive. They must 
possess qualities and strength of character which will give 
them calmness and poise in prosperity and courage and vision 
in adversity. 

They must be guided not only by patriotism of the tribe 
but by morality and religious faith which belong alone to the 
individual spirit. 

Benjamin Franklin, that stanch old emblem in plain clothes 
radiating thrift and fine graces, offers a pattern for life which 
combines personal liberty and self-reliance with national 
order and well-being. 

The great characters who were associated with him in 
the grand adventure of founding our nation did not find 
liberty and independence incompatible with order and indi- 
vidual well-being. They would ever sacrifice well-being for 
the others. 

That is a safer pattern for the Republic than that of those 
who, promising an Utopia of comfort, demand also an end 
to liberty. 

It was Joseph Choate who, addressing this city, said, 
“When the spirit of Franklin decays the sun of America 
will have begun to set.” 


Drifting Democracy 


THE DANGEROUS REEFS AND SHOALS 


By ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President, University of California 
At Columbia University alumni luncheon, June 1, 1938 


continent to this, the morningside, I have travelled 

to be with you today. I have come gladly because I 
appreciate profoundly the honor you are paying through me 
to the university in which I preside. To that university, 
from the days of its beginnings even to the present, this 
older company of scholars has been notably generous. Nor 
can I fail to mention her great president, who has visited 


Acne long miles, from the eveningside of our wide 


Berkeley in California occasionally and Bohemia in Cali- 
fornia frequently, always affording his university in each 
place that form of general publicity against which no possible 
shadow of objection can be raised: the presence of a Columbia 
man discharging with distinction duties for which sound 
character, broad training, and conspicuous ability are indis- 
pensable. 

In spite of these happy thoughts and the excellent luncheon 
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of which I have just partaken, there is pessimism in what I 
have to say to you in my allotted five minutes. For the 
world in which we live seems to me to be drifting today on 
the fitful tide of circumstance, threatened by dangerous 
reefs at left and right, by dangerous shoals at center. Gov- 
ernments do not beliege what other governments say. How 
can they when they know how little truth there is in the 
words their own mouths utter? Solemn treaties are regarded 
with tongue in cheek, either as records of dreamy aspiration 
or as temporary ladders to be pushed aside when an advan- 
tageous position has been gained. By the Pact of Paris, for 
example, sixty nations, including our own, renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy, and many of them empha- 
sized their diplomatic finesse by almost immediately enter- 
ing upon a huge increase in their expenditures for weapons 
of defense and aggression. Is it any wonder that to speak of 
the moral integrity of governmental acts is to provoke mock- 
ing derision? 

Within nations, similar destructive forces have been at 
work. Amateur and professional wreckers, marching under 
the banner of a false liberalism, have created the impression, 
none too subtly, that a man who rises above the mass in any 
field of human effort owes his success either to illegal 
methods, to exploitation of his less fortunate fellows, or to 
highly reprehensible and dishonest behavior of some sort. 
Cries of privilege, favoritism, and fraud, fan the spark of 
envy in the hearts of the relatively unsuccessful into the 
flames of hate and malice. Thus we have reached the point 
where the public has lost confidence in every great agency 
of our common life. Banker, new dealer, professor, legisla- 
tor, bureaucrat, rugged individualist, the police and the 
courts, the pulpit and the platform, all are looked upon with 
suspicion. To those who believe in democratic institutions, 
nothing is more alarming than this rapid growth of mistrust 
and intolerance within our national borders. 

How, then, shall the many and deep-seated strains pervad- 
ing the structure of man’s organized society be eased and 
removed, their recurrence prevented? For the moment most 
of the world is turning to heroes and demigods, looking for 
miracles. In recent years some hundreds of millions of people 
in a folly of desperation have deserted democracy for dictator- 
ship. There is no hope, no shortcut, in that direction. What 
the world is facing is a long job, a hard job, a democratic 
job. It is a labor that calls upon each and all; a slow emerg- 
ing and articulation, through democratic processes, of that 
ultimate folk justice of which Lincoln has said, “Is there any 
better or equal hope in the world?” Men of high purpose 
and creative imagination, and most of these should be uni- 
versity graduates if universities are worth their keep, must 
point out beyond the intervening ranges the distant, shining 
goal. And, thus, gradually there will develop a social organ- 
ism which will fulfill the needs, the desires, and the aspira- 
tions of men and women made after the likeness of God. 

Let me now make one practical, diagrammatic applica- 
tion of these vaguely stated principles. There is a power- 
ful doctrine abroad in the world of today that modern 
democracy is merely the spawn of a decaying liberalism. 
There are violent movements, too, which would cure the 
ills of industrial capitalism with communistic sentiment and 
ideology, or with the irresponsible force of fascism, or with 
a misshapen combination of the two. These doctrines and 
movements thrive upon the destruction of trust and confi- 
dence, the promotion of intolerance and ill will. They have 
their roots in the want of social faith. America has been 
bound together by tolerance and patience and a sense of 
duty. The crystallizing principle of our national life has 
been the obligation of man to man, of class to class, of race 
to race. Thus Americans have found and cherished liberty, 


thus they have builded a civiliation which, with all its faults, 
is kindlier, more humane, more just than any man _ has 
known before. 

Through one hundred and fifty years our people have 
established the idea and the practice of majority rule. They 
have maintained it not by force of arms but through the 
confidence of the minority that its rights would be upheld, 
and the confidence of the majority that its position would 
be assailed only through the mechanisms of free speech, a 
free press, and a free, secret, and convenient ballot box. 
Today these confidences are being undermined by those who 
hold that majorities sometimes have emergency mandates to 
ignore the rights of minorities, and also by those who hold 
that minorities have a duty to seize power by violence and to 
oppress or liquidate those who disagree with them. The 
peril of American democracy is a developing insolence which, 
for bureaucracy, sets up its superlaw; for wealth, creates its 
own privileged class morals; and, for labor, justifies violence 
and condones cunning. This is an ominous state of affairs, 
indeed, for what little wisdom men have acquired clearly 
demonstrates that no one knows enough to rule others by 
force. 

The principle which is paramount for democracy is this: 
Political progress comes through the suppression of lawless 
and arbitrary violence in human affairs, and through the 
laborious degelopment of habits of courtesy and good will 
in the relations of men. Neither a nation nor a world can 
be at peace if good faith is not practiced and believed in. 
The vice of imputing unworthy motives, of looking for 
a fight instead of conciliation, is a reversion to the primitive. 
There is evil in the affairs of men, of course, but evil does 
not pull the great tides of history. Certainly, the United 
States has no social or political problem which cannot be 
worked out by using heads first, and then by counting them, 
rather than breaking them. 

Progress comes slowly and only through thoughtfully con- 
sidered measures which, utilizing those elements in the exist- 
ing order which are sound, seek one by one to eliminate 
those which are evil and to replace them with the wholesome 
and the just. There is no other road to Utopia. If we realize 
this soon enough, we may continue to maintain “invincible 
upon this continent a commonwealth that will invite the 
souls of men.” And some of us may even live to see at least 
the sunrise of the day when just and enduring and perma- 
nent peace shall come to earth, through men and women of 
good will. 
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